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THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


I 


Twice the Congress of the United States enacted statutes 
regulating the labor of children, and twice the Supreme Court 
of the United States denied such authority to the federal legisla- 
ture. The law of 1916, passed under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, was annulled in 1918, while the law of 1919, 
passed under the taxing power, was declared unconstitutional 
in 1922. It was not long before the Congress initiated an 
amendment to the Constitution proposing the desired extension 
of its sphere. The amendment, having once failed of ratifica- 
tion, is again being widely discussed, since some states have 
exercised the supposed privilege of reconsidering rejection. There 
is at present perhaps no topic more timely or important before 
the American people, unless it be the question of school support. 
The proposed amendment reads as follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of State laws shall be 
suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress.” 

Here is a definite attempt to add a new element to the Con- 
stitution; here is a willingness to make a grant of vast, unheard- 
of powers to the Congress; here is a proposal to effect a sub- 
stantial change in the very relations between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. It is a matter of prime magnitude and 
incalculable consequence. 


II 


It is unnecessary to undertake to answer all the arguments 
that are current in favor of the amendment or to advance all the 
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arguments that might be marshaled against it. For in the heat 
of debate many words are wasted, even as mountains of ammuni- 
tion are squandered in the dust of battle. And even as an armed 
conflict is decided by a few strategic moves, so in every great 
question a few principles determine whether the cause shall 
stand or fall. Convinced of the fundamental unsoundness and 
the potential danger of this amendment, I assert at the outset 
that it ought not to pass. 

First, let me make clear that in my opinion, some objections 
to the amendment can be discounted and some fears of it are 
unjustified. 

The amendment, although a radical departure, is not socialistic 
or communistic in origin or intent. 

By the word labor is obviously meant what ordinary usage 
implies in the phrase child labor; it means generally, work in 
factories and on farms, in stores and on the streets; it does not 
include study or “homework,” or any of the common processes 
and practices of education. I do not admit, however, that the 
amendment would not interfere at all with education. 

It is not sensible to suppose that the Congress would, at the 
earliest opportunity, legislate to the very limit of its new grant 
of power, and send a force of federal agents swarming over the 
land, to snoop and spy and meddle—to invade every private 
’ domain and violate personal rights at will. 

But more admissions are in order, for the sake of the record. 

Child labor has in fact been an acute problem prevailing in 
practically all parts of the country. It is a problem demanding 
the attention of every enlightened citizen. 

Much of child labor is, of course, detrimental, and the labor 
of children of tender age should be gradually abolished in some 
manner. 

The States have the right and, indeed, the duty to regulate 
child labor. State laws in many cases are inadequate and 
enforcement in more cases is feeble. But let us reflect that 
merely because an agency, in its own proper sphere, fails to 
perform its obligatory functions, we are not warranted to deprive 
it of its functions, to relieve it of its responsibility and to trans- 
fer the right and the task where they do not belong, without 
having first made every effort to remedy the wrong at its source. 
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That is a reprehensible species of dodging the real issue; worse 
still: it is an attempt to cure one evil by another. 

It is reactionary and unreasonable as well as futile and foolish 
to hold that the Constitution should not from time to time be 
reinterpreted and even expanded. As Chief Justice Hughes says 
in the recent momentous Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium Case: 
“If by the statement that what the Constitution meant at the 
time of its adoption it means today, it is intended to say that the 
great clauses of the Constitution must be confined to the inter- 
pretation which the framers, with the conditions and outlook of 
their time, would have placed upon them, the statement carries 
its own refutation. It was to guard against such a narrow con- 
ception that Chief Justice Marshall uttered the memorable 
warning— We must never forget that it is a constitution we are 
expounding’ (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316,407)—‘a 
constitution intended to endure for ages to come, and, conse- 
quently, to be adapted to the various crises of human affairs.’ 
Id., p. 415.” Very true. But in the case of this amendment we 
are dealing with a limitation of liberty and an assumption of 
power not only not contemplated by the founders but so novel 
and extensive as to arouse the apprehension that it signifies the 
beginning of a re-formation of American government. 

And now for the denials. I deny that all forms of child labor 
are undesirable; that the State must legislate by compulsory and 
prohibitive measures to insure recreational and cultural ad- 
vantages for children beyond the bounds of necessity; that the 
individual States are unable to cope with the problem of child 
labor; that uniform child labor laws are necessary or desirable; 
that the amendment is not an invasion of State rights; that the 
federal control as authorized would not mean increased central- 
ization and bureaucracy, that it would have nothing to do with 
education, and that it would not interfere with the family. 

I wish also to deny (the denial itself is superfluous in view of 
the nature of my argument, even although there is no desire to 
confer excessive power) that it is necessary to confer upon the 
Congress the power to prohibit as well as the power to limit and 
regulate the labor of persons under eighteen. I would use this 
opportunity to make a pertinent and an important note. In 
dissenting from the decision in the first Child Labor Case 
(Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. 8. 251), Mr. Justice Holmes ob- 
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served that the power to regulate includes the power to prohibit. 
It does. But surely regulation and prohibition are not synony- 
mous. Surely the power to regulate does not imply the power of 
arbitrary and comprehensive prevention, or of indiscriminate and 
summary destruction. The power to regulate employment 
agencies does not include the power to wipe out any and all such 
agencies; the power to regulate teaching does not include the 
power to prevent every teacher whatsoever from exercising a 
specific calling that is in itself useful and honorable; and the 
power to regulate child labor can not conceivably include the 
power to prohibit all labor, wholesome and hazardous, profitable 
and oppressive alike, and to prohibit it to all children—the tender 
and the maturing, the bright and the dull, the good and the 
delinquent, the widow’s sole support and the well-to-do family’s 
adopted daughter. The contention here simply is that an express 
power to prohibit opens the way to abuse, as was flagrantly the 
case with respect to the XVIIIth Amendment. One prohibition 
leads to another. It is the Prohibition philosophy. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, in the same dissenting opinion just quoted, said: “It is 
not for this court to say that it (prohibition) is permis- 


sible as against strong drink but not as against the product of 
ruined lives.” 


III 


In offering my principal arguments against the Child Labor 
Amendment, I shall confine myself to the question of the exten- 
sion of government authority in general and Federal authority 
in particular, and to the question of the infringement of personal 
liberties. 

1. The regulation and prohibition of the labor of children is 
not a Federal concern. Authority conferred upon the Congress 
by the general welfare clause of the Constitution is clearly limited 
and absolutely excludes the domain of labor. 

In reporting the Child Labor Amendment out of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the United States Senate in 1924, Mr. Short- 
ridge said: 

“Tt cannot be questioned but that it is a paramount duty of 
government to guard and protect the welfare of its children to 


the end that they may have the utmost opportunity possible 
to attain the maximum development of their moral, intellectual, 
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and physical beings. This is manifestly the due of all children, 
since they are brought into the world without their volition, 
entirely helpless and dependent. But this is not alone simple 
justice to childhood. It is also of the greatest importance to 
every State that its citizens should attain the highest development 
above indicated. And it may be observed that while under our 
dual system of government the power and duty to make adequate 
provision by law for the accomplishment of those most desirable 
ends is now vested in the several States, nevertheless, it is as 
important to the National Government as it is to the government 
of every State that its citizenry be afforded every opportunity 
for legitimate development and that such development should 
neither be stunted nor destroyed by a neglect to pass adequate 
laws for the protection of childhood.” 


This statement, though not original, is nevertheless startling. 
The Senator asserts that it is the paramount duty of Government 
to protect the welfare of its children to the extent that they be 
afforded the utmost opportunity possible to attain their maximum 
development. The Senator says this cannot be questioned. He 
insists that it is a matter of simple justice to childhood. It re- 
quires no authority to retort that this is simply not true. This 


is not true in any sound system of ethics. This is not true in 
universal jurisprudence. This is not Christian doctrine, and just 
as assuredly it is not American doctrine. The American States 
have no such concern and a fortiori the Federal government has 
not. We have an indication here to what extravagant lengths 
some responsible advocates of social legislation will allow them- 
selves to go. 

I think that Madison, than whom perhaps no man has known 
the Constitution better, exposed the recklessness of the sweeping 
claims that might with logic be made if “the general welfare” be 
given a broad interpretation for Federal purposes. 

Speaking in the Congress on the Cod-fishery Bounty Bill, in 
February, 1792, Madison said: 


“There are consequences still more extensive, which, as they 
follow clearly from the doctrine combated, must either be ad- 
mitted, or the doctrine must be given up. If Congress can em- 
ploy money indefinitely to the general welfare, and are the sole 
and supreme judges of the general welfare, they may take the 
care of religion into their own hands; they may appoint teachers 
in every State, county and parish, and pay them out of their 
public Treasury; they may take into their own hands the edu- 
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cation of children, establishing in like manner schools throughout 
the Union ; they may assume the provision for the poor; they may 
undertake the regulation of all roads other than post-roads; in 
short, everything, from the highest object of State legislation 
down to the most minute object of police, would be thrown under 
the power of Congress; for every died I have mentioned would 


admit of the application of money, and might be called, if Con- 
gress pleased, provisions for the general welfare.” 


In spite of the partial success of the child labor amendment, 
the Supreme Court is still entitled to be heard on the principles 
involved. I quote from the opinions in the two cases that doomed 
the power of the Congress to legislate on child labor—Hammer 
v. Dagenhart, 247 U. 8. 251, and Baily v. Drexel, 259 U.S. 20. 

In the former case the court said: 


“The far-reaching result of upholding the act cannot be more 
plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress can thus 
regulate matters entrusted to local authority by prohibition of 
the movement of commodities in interstate commerce, all freedom 
of commerce will be at an end, and the power of the States over 
local matters may be eliminated, and thus our system of govern- 
ment be practically destroyed.” 


And in the latter case the court said: 


“The good sought in unconstitutional legislation is an insidious 
feature because it leads citizens and legislators of good purpose to 

romote it without thought of the serious breach it will make 
in the ark of our covenant or the harm which will come from 
breaking down recognized standards. In the maintenance of 
local self-government, on the one hand, and the national power 
on the other, our country has been able to endure and prosper 
for near a century and a half.” 


By way of emphasis I would repeat the warning of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, just cited. For it is fitting and proper—indeed, it is 
right and requisite for every legislator, every sociologist, every 
citizen to inquire and to ponder whither and how far this proposed 
departure from traditional doctrines and established standards 
may lead us, and how the operation of the new power may serve 
as inducement and authority for legislation of still greater scope, 
still more presumptuous character. 

2. The regulation and prohibition of the labor of minors easily 
may and often does actually interfere with parental rights, as 
these rights are understood in present American jurisprudence. 
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Such interference may and does take place under State auspices. 
It would, a fortiori, take place under Federal auspices, for in this 
instance the greater may not even do that which the lesser 
may do. 

What is the status briefly, of parental rights under American 
law? I note these rights because they are not generally under- 
stood, even by educated people, to be substantially established 
and guaranteed. 

The parent, having generated the child, and having the duty to 
support him, has also the right to control his actions and to 
employ his services. Cooley, Constitutional Limitations (1868), 
340. Schouler, Domestic Relations, no. 740. Commonwealth 
v. Armstrong, (1842), 1 Penna. L. J. 393. Board of Education 
v. Purse, (1897), 101 Ga. 422, 28 S. E. 896. 

The parental power and authority of control are derived from 
& source anterior and superior to the State. They are founded 
on the natural law and are “an emanation from God.” Common- 
wealth v. Armstrong, supra. People v. Turner, (1870), 55 Il. 
280, 8 Am. R. 645. 

The parental right of control is a part of the liberty guaranteed 
by the Constittuion of the United States. Meyer v. Nebraska. 
(Foreign Language Case) (1923), 262 U.S. 390; Pierce v. Society 
(Oregon Case, 1925), 268 U. S. 534; Farrington v. Tokushige 
(Hawaii Japanese School Case), 273 U. S. 284. 

The parent, when unduly deprived of.the custody and control 
of his child, is deprived of property, in violation of constitutional 
law. 

It is true that a child’s person is not property in the ordinary 
legal sense. But the right of control is a property right. The 
child’s right to work is property and therefore the parent’s con- 
trol over the child’s labor is also property. 

Consideration of this principle led Tiedeman to the following 
reflection: 


“When the child is really able to provide for himself or herself, 
may the State impose upon the parent the duty to support the 
child during the time that the State requires the child to be in 
attendance upon the schools? This might very properly be con- 
sidered a doubtful exercise of the police power. Still, if the edu- 
cation is necessary to make the child a valuable citizen, and can 
be made compulsory; as long as this requirement is kept within 
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the limits of necessity, it would seem that the maintenance of 
the child during its attendance upon the school would be as 
much the duty of the parent as to provide for the child’s physical 
wants during its early infancy.” State and Federal Control of 
Persons and Property, no. 199, (II, 933). 


The right of civil authority to regulate all child labor and 
to prohibit some forms of it is not disputed. But parental rights 
must have prior consideration over public policy and the police 
power. There is a limit of reasonableness and a limit of necessity. 


The fundamental principles underlying the State’s action in 
the matter of child labor are the same as those underlying its 
action in the matter of education and custody. Custody implies 
education and occupation, while occupation and education pre- 
suppose custody. In the matter of custody the State may inter- 
fere only where it is necessary; it has no other warrant but neces- 
sity to interfere by compulsory measures in the matter of educa- 
tion and by prohibitive measures in the matter of child labor. 

Story, Equity Jurisprudence, II, sec. 1341; Kent, Commen- 
taries, II, 205; Schouler, Op. cit., No. 744; People v. Turner, 
supra; Mill v. Brown, 31 Utah 473, 88 Pac. 609; Common- 
wealth v. Fisher, 213 Pa. 48, 62 Atl. 198; Ex parte Hoines (N. J. 
Ch., 1920), 112 Atl. 613. 

What the limits of reasonableness and of necessity are, is a 
question of fact, concerning which opinions may differ. With 
respect to any particular statute or any particular case, the 
ultimate decision of the question rests with the courts. 

3. The regulation and prohibition of child labor may and often 
does actually interfere with the rights of the child, as these rights 
are understood in present American jurisprudence. 

The child has a certain liberty of his own which is constitution- 
ally guaranteed. The “natural and inalienable” rights guaranteed 
to “all men,” are guaranteed to all men, women and children, 
though not in the same measure to all under all circumstances. 
Tillman vy. Tillman (1910), 26 L.R.A. NS (S. C.) 781; People 
v. Turner, supra; Pierce v. Society, supra. 

One of the specific constitutional rights of a minor is the right 
to work. This right may be immature and limited: but it surely 
exists, it grows wider and stronger as age advances, and in many 
instances it can be fully asserted. 

This right was practically denied in State v. Shorey (another 
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Oregon case), 48 Ore. 396, 86 Pac. 881, the court holding that 
the State could exercise unlimited control over the actions, occu- 
pations and contracts of minors. But there are many cases to 
the contrary. The leading case is People v. Ewer (1892), 141 
N. Y. 129, 36 N. E. 4. 

Whether the child’s liberty is unduly interfered with is here 
again a question of fact. The more legislation, the greater the 
danger of interference. 

4. The State has the right to regulate Child Labor only in 
respect to harmful or dangerous occupations, in respect to un- 
duly long hours and up to reasonable ages. In every judicial 
case reported (as far as every effort can enable one to discover), 
in which the question of the constitutionality of child labor laws, 
on the score of liberty, was raised and decided in favor of the 
laws, the occuption was dangerous, or the hours were unduly 
long, or the child was of tender years. 

People v. Ewer (1892), 141 N. Y. 129, 25, 25 L. R. A. 794, 
36 N. E. 4, 38 Am. St. Rep. 788. Exhibition of a child under 
fourteen as a dancer. 

City of N. Y. v. Chelsea Jute Mills (1904), 88 N. Y. 8. 1085, 
43 Misc. Rep. 266. Child under fourteen. 

State v. Shorey (1906), 48 Ore. 396, 86 Pac. 881, 24 L.R.A.N'S. 
1121. Children under sixteen in certain callings more than ten 
hours a day. 

Ex parte Spencer (1906), 149 Cal. 396, 86 Pac. 896, 9 Ann. 
Cas. 1105, 117 Am. St. Rep. 137. No child under fourteen in 
certain occupations, and no child under sixteen during school 
hours, if unable to read and write English. 

Ex parte Weber (1906), 149 Cal. 392, 86 Pac. 909. Child under 
sixteen in injurious and dangerous occupation. 

Lenahan v. Pittston (1907), 218 Pa. 311, 12 L. R. A. N. 8. 461, 
67 Atl. 642, 120 Am. St. Rep. 885. Child under fifteen oiling 
machinery in a coal mine. 

Bryant v. Skillman (1908), 76 N. J. L. 45, 69 Atl. 23. Child 
under fourteen in manufacturing establishment. 

Starnes v. Albion Mfg. Co. (1908), 147 N. C. 556, 61S. E. 525, 
17 L. R. A. N. S. 602, 15 Ann. Cas. 470. Child under twelve in 
manufacturing establishment. 

Stehle v. Jaeger (1908) , 220 Pa. 617, 69 Atl. 1116, 14 Ann. Cas. 
122. Child under fourteen around dangerous machinery. 
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Inland Steel Co. v. Yedinak (1909), 87 N. E. 229, 172 Ind. 423, 
139 Am. St. Rep. 389. Under sixteen, in manufacturing and mer- 
cantile establishments, more than ten hours a day or sixty hours 
a week. 

State v. Rose (1910), 125 La. 462, 51 So. 496, 26 L. R. A. N.S. 
821. Children under fourteen in mills, factories, etc. 

Beauchamp v. Sturges (U.S. S. Ct. 1913) , 250 Ill. 303, 95 N. E. 
204; affirmed 34 S. Ct. 60, 231 U. S. 320, 58 L. Ed. 245, L. R. A. 
1915A 1196. Children under sixteen operating certain machinery. 

Green v. Appleton Woolen Mills (1916), 162 Wis. 145, 155 
N. W. 958. Minors under sixteen around dangerous machinery. 

Westerland v. Kettle River Co. (1917), 187 Minn. 24, 162 
N. W. 680. Dangerous work. Law not unconstitutional merely 
because dangerous character of work is left to doubt or uncer- 
tainty. 

Commonwealth v. Wormser (1918), 260 Pa. 44, 103 Atl. 500. 
Children under sixteen at night in factories. 

Terry Dairy Co. v. Nally (1920), 225 8. W. (Ark.) 887. Chil- 
dren under fourteen. 

State v. Collins (1924), 198 N. W. 557. Under sixteen, more 
than ten hours a day. 

Kendall v. State (1925), 148 N. E. 367. Under fourteen, in 
connection with moving picture exhibits. 

Kowalczyk v. Swift Co. (1928), 329 Ill. 308, 160 N. E. 588. 
Minor under fifteen. Law forbidding employment of minors in 
extrahazardous occupations not unconstitutional for failure to 
define dangerous employment. 

State v. Erle (1930), 232 N. W. (Iowa) 279. Under fourteen, 
in occupation dangerous to life and injurious to morals. 

5. If the Congress legislated on the subject of child labor, it 
could not avoid interfering with education. 

It is somewhat puzzling to find in the long record of the debate 
on the child labor amendment so able a man and a lawyer as the 
late Senator Walsh of Montana denying that the child labor 
amendment had anything whatever to do with education. 

Child labor and compulsory education can hardly be separated. 
A child compelled to go to school may not work, and child for- 
bidden to work must either be idle or be compelled to go to 
school. If the Congress would legislate effectively on child labor, 
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it should find it necessary for example, to set up minimum stand- 
ards of education, at least as to the element of time, which would 
amount to a partial dictation of educational policy. An oppor- 
tunity and a temptation to interfere would be constantly present. 
It is no convincing answer to say that flagrant interference might 
be stopped. The very opportunity to interfere should be withheld. 

6. When child labor is prohibited and education is made com- 
pulsory beyond the requirements of good citizenship, the State 
is forcing a mere benefit which it has only a questionable right 
to do. 

“The State cannot force a benefit upon a full-grown man, of 
rational mind, against his will.” Tiedeman, Op. cit., No. 52. 
This is true of parents, as far as the free education, and the 
leisure, and the cultural advantages of their children are a mere 
benefit to the parents. It is reasonable to hold this also true of 
the children themselves when education has ceased to be a neces- 
sity. “Children cannot be compelled to take instruction not 
essential to good citizenships.” People v. Stanley, 255 Pac. 
(Colo.), 610. By what logic, then, can they be forbidden work 
after the completion of their essential education? 


7. Federal regulation of child labor would result in increased 
centralization, bureaucracy and standardization. 

There is no need of enlarging on this topic. Let this objection 
stand as an assertion. 


IV 


I shall conclude with a few more observations. It seems to me 
that the strongest objections to the proposed new extension of 
Federal power are basic. Government is not to do that which 
can be done by individual and private endeavor; and the larger 
government agency is not to do that which the smaller can do. 
In the United States, besides, there is a definite division of powers 
between the States and the Federal Government. There must 
be a fairly complete failure of parents and of the home, of schools 
and churches, of science and industry to guard and protect chil- 
dren, and there must be a real inability of the States to cope with 
the evils of child labor, before there is any warrant for Federal 
action. Such failure and inability cannot be shown to exist. 

The objection is not so much to the aims of the advocates of 
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child labor legislation as to the means they propose for their ends. 
Have they exhausted the possibilities of persuasion? Must wel- 
fare really be imposed upon the people? Can we be legislated 
into goodness? Let them remember the simple precept that free- 
dom is the rule in this land, restraint the exception; regulation 
is normal, prohibition and compulsion are drastic. 

I have always been of opinion that American judicial doctrine 
on the child and on education is in the main in remarkable agree- 
ment with Christian and with Catholic doctrine. The courts have 
proclaimed and sustained rights that are threatened with invasion 
by the child labor amendment. Who is so rash as to go on record 
against the consistent decisions of our highest courts throughout 
the land? Let me suggest that the Constitution and the decisions 
of our supreme courts are entitled to wholesome respect. The 
principle of authority would seem to demand it. And if this be 
legalism, make the most of it! 

In spite of all protestations to the contrary, the new amend- 
ment would mean a limitation of liberties. The Vth and the 
XIVth Amendments would not save us—certainly not save us 
sufficiently. 

A new social order appears to be in the making. The Holy 
Father pleads for a reconstruction of society that would result 
in an order where justice to all prevailed. Not by fear of the 
law, not by undue force will that order be brought about here; it 
will be brought about only under Christian ideals and under 
American liberty. 

If the child labor amendment should attain ratification, it will 
have been because of propaganda, not because of principle. And 
if it thus become a part of the Constitution, I venture the predic- 
tion that it will not remain fundamental law. The American 
people, by their recent overwhelming condemnation of Prohibi- 
tion, have proven that they are in no temper to tolerate perma- 
nent tampering with their liberties. 
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EDUCATION AND IRISH TEACHERS IN COLONIAL 
MARYLAND 


Maryland in the seventeenth century neglected education quite 
as much as manorial Virginia, and for the same fundamental 
reasons. Settlements were few, estates and small holdings were 
isolated, and population was scant and scattered. As late as 
1710, there were only 42,741 souls, of whom 2,974 (1708) were 
Catholics and 7,945 were negroes. Two years later, the president 
of the Council reported a population of 46,151, of whom 8,408 
were negroes, scattered over all southern Maryland on both shores 
of the Chesapeake.’ Landed proprietors could hire or purchase 
tutors for their families, and, if Churchmen, they sent an occa- 
sional youth to English schools and late in the period to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Virginia, a reputable citadel of Angli- 
canism. Landed Catholics could depend to a degree upon the 
Jesuits who were not forgetful of their duty to teach: “It is cer- 
tain that the matter of educational provisions for the children of 
the colonists occupied the attention of the Jesuits from the be- 
ginning. As early as 1640, when only four settlements had been 
formed, the question of establishing a college was discussed by 
the members of the Order in Maryland and their higher superi- 
ors.”? They did establish a preparatory and elementary school 
at Newtown which was directed successively by two lay brothers 
Ralph Crouch and Gregory Tuberville until the death of the 
latter in 1684.5 Yet neither Catholic nor Protestant estated 
gentlemen were particularly anxious to tax themselves for the 
public education of children of the lower classes. Nor were 
planters of some consequence, and certainly their women folk, 
embarrassed by subscribing to records with marks in lieu of their 
signatures. 

There was no organized education, and teachers in households 
were apt to be broken ministers, embryonic dominies, indentured 
servants, free immigrants without the physical stamina for ardu- 
ous labor, and even transports. An Irish tutor would be exceed- 
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ing rare, for there was little Irish immigration to Maryland dur- 
ing the Catholic era, and the Irish arrivals were planters and 
their dependents who were brought to raise tobacco rather than 
train youths in bookish knowledge. Nor were there many Irish- 
men transported during the Stuart regime save for the brief Puri- 
tan-Cromwellian interregnum. It was after the Revolution of 
1689 that the enforcement of the penal laws sent Irish convicts 
and illicit teachers to the American plantations. Yet one could 
hardly expect any deep concern about education in England’s 
Maryland frontier in view of the backwardness of schools for the 
English masses at home. 

The Lower House of the Legislature passed a bill, in 1671, “for 
the founding and Erecting of a School or College within this 
Province for the Education of Youth in Learning and Virtue,” it 
being ordered that the masters be qualified according to the re- 
formed Church of England, or that there be two masters—one for 
Catholics and one of their own choosing for Protestants. But 
this tolerant arrangement failed to obtain the concurrence of the 
Upper House with its Catholic majority who would have the 
school located at St. Mary’s, and the scheme came to naught. ° 
Relative to the days before the Revolution of 1689, Governor 
Francis Nicholson reported to the Board of Trade in London that 
there were only three or four Anglican clergymen while there were 
six or seven Jesuits, that Quakers were more numerous than 
Catholics and had more places of worship, and that there were 
few schools, “But the Jesuits and Priests had some, especially one 
brick one at St. Mary’s.” On the other hand, a local historian 
has written recently with veiled intolerance and little recognition 
of colonial difficulties that, “After the Catholic rulers had been set 
adrift and the colony declared itself directly responsible to the 
king of England, some thought was given to local education.” ® 

With the final Protestant settlement, the formal establishment 
of the Church of England, and the organization of the royal gov- 
ernment, the Assembly was forced to consider the establishment 
of schools for which Nicholson had contended when it learned 
that the Bishop of London was dispatching a schoolmaster (1696) 
at the request of local authorities. Legislative action was slow, 
and the master migrated to Virginia when the provincial statute 
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was disallowed by the crown. In 1698, Nicholson reported to the 
Board of Trade that the Assembly was planning a supplicatory 
act in the hope of being allowed to establish a school which would 
fit white and Indian children for the foundation at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. While aware of the charge on the crown of twenty 
pounds to send a master, he urged that, “There is often very great 
want, and now especially of good Clergymen and Schoolmasters 
in these parts of the World; and I will not venture to answer for 
some of their abilities, lives, and conversations.”* A year later, 
an act provided that masters of ships and others importing, by 
land or sea, Irish servants or negroes must pay a tax of twenty 
shillings per head.* This was to prevent the spread of popery 
and to discourage the importation of Irish convicts, who were 
being shipped to the New World in connection with the Williamite 
pacification of Ireland, and to regulate the entrance of Irish in- 
dentured servants from Pennsylvania. Irish servants and tutors 
were probably welcomed by the tolerant Quakers of Maryland 
much as they were by the Friends in Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
and a fair percentage of these Quakers were Irish immigrants 
themselves. 

This head tax was no doubt levied upon Daniel Dulany (1685- 
1753), born Delaney in Queen’s County, Ireland, a kinsman of 
the erudite collaborator with Dean Swift, Dr. Patrick Delaney. 
Young Dulany after some petty escapade left Trinity College 
and, according to tradition, sold himself as a servant to a sea- 
captain bringing provisions and men to Maryland (1703). As 
a tutor in the family of Carter, a planter in Calvert County, he 
served part of his indentureship when he won the favor of Col. 
George Plater, former attorney general of the province, with 
whom he read law. Thereafter he completed his studies at Gray’s 
Inn, London, and was admitted to the bar, of which he became 
one of the most successful practitioners. Yet this former inden- 
tured-tutor is best known through his son Daniel Dulany, Jr. 
(1722-1797), Maryland’s first political lawyer on the eve of the 
American Revolution.® 

There must have been some nameless tutors among indentured 
servants who were known as Catholics or suspected of professing 
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the proscribed faith; for an enactment of 1704 to prevent the 
growth of “popery” sentenced to transportation any convicted 
“Papist or person making profession of the Popish Religion” who 
shall keep school or take upon themselves the “Education, Gov- 
ernment, or Boarding of Youth.” Any Catholic who employed 
a non-Protestant tutor was subjected to the prohibitory fine of 
forty shillings per day for said tutor’s service. And under the 
penal code there was a fine of a hundred pounds for sending a 
youth to the English refugee colleges on the Continent.’° Yet 
in view of the scarcity of recorded convictions, the law may not 
have been rigorously enforced and large planters may have 
evaded the regulations by disguising tutors or sending youths 
away under an alias. The head-tax of twenty shillings on Irish 
servants was made permanent by continuous re-enactments, and, 
commencing with 1717, an additional tax of twenty shllings was 
collected on imported negroes and Irish servants for the support 
of public education. After 1732, Irish Protestant servants were 
specifically exempted from this head tax. In 1723, the Assembly 
passed a law to prevent the growing evils of the importation of 
criminals and for the more effective discovery of such persons."? 
Thus the Irish servant unwittingly contributed indirectly to 
public education, and thus the colony took steps to decrease the 
number of Irish servants among whom there would be tutors 
whose classical education was obtained in Europe or in the 
famous Irish hedge-sehools. 

The Academy at Annapolis was fully organized by 1701 “for 
the propagation of the Gospell and the Education of the Youth 
of this Province in Good Letters and Manners.” ** And while its 
student body was small, it must have been successful, for Gov- 
ernor John Hart, a native of County Cavan, a nephew of John 
Vesey, Protestant archbishop of Taum, and the first governor 
under the Protestant regime of the restored proprietors, urged 
that education be more diffused and that similar institutions be 
established in the other counties. On inquiry he had learned 
from the established ministers that schools were bad and that 
capable, approved teachers were sadly wanting. Hart may have 
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been as anti-Catholic as his master and as intolerant as his times, 
but the movement for schools received his unqualified support.'* 
At any rate an act was passed under his successor, in 1723, pro- 
viding that a school be set up in each county and that the selected 
visitors “take all proper methods for the encouraging good school- 
masters, that shall be members of the Church of England, and 
of pious and exemplary lives and conversations and capable of 
teaching well the Grammar, good writing, and Mathematics if 
such can conveniently be got.”"* 

Therewith a school was established in each county under godly 
visitors and aided by provincial taxation. Teachers were paid 
twenty pounds per year and granted a house and the school farm. 
They must be conformists. Hours were long, seven to eleven 
and one to five in the summer months, with an hour off each 
end of the day in the winter period. Nor is there anything about 
vacations and holidays until the spirit of independence got hold 
of pupils in the pre-Revolutionary years. Nor does attendance 
appear to have been compulsory from the small number of pupils 
enrolled. The free school in Queen Anne’s County there is 
treated in an elaborate article ** which notes some of the teachers: 
William Killion, who was capable of teaching writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, and the Latin Bible; Thomas Davis, an in- 
dentured servant who paid his passage by service as an usher; 
Edward Killion; Patrick Hackett; James Cosgrase, who declined 
his appointment; Alexander Malcolm, a minister; Daniel Mc- 
Kinnon; William Keane, whose sporting proclivities got him into 
trouble and debt; John Doherty (1765- ); McGraw of Balti- 
more, who declined an appointment; Rev. Charles Peale, father 
of the portrait painter; Luther Martin, the famous lawyer; and 
William Rogers. Some of these masters were Irishmen, but up 
to the end of the Seven Years’ War, when toleration became 
more usual with the end of the French menace and the death of 
Jacobite party, all teachers must have been Anglicans or so pop- 
ularly regarded. The test of conformity was not so arduous that 
an occasional Irish Catholic may have found a saving techni- 
cality. 
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Of the other schools, nothing has been written. In Arundel 
County, Capt. Daniel Moriartee was a visitor, and Patrick 
Ogilvie a teacher in the 1720’s. The master of the Talbot County 
School, an Irishman with “the brogue upon his tongue,” stole 
a negro and two horses and was posted with a reward of five 
pounds for his apprehension (1745). That these schools alto- 
gether satisfied the colony is doubtful in view of the establish- 
ment of private schools for the upper class and frequent recom- 
mendations by the Assembly that education be more widely dif- 
fused and fostered. Good teachers of Anglican views were scarce, 
visitors were lax, popular interest was wanting, and salaries were 
wretched. Indeed on the eve of the Revolution the Somerset and 
Worcester County Schools were merged as the Eden School and 
the free schools of St. Mary’s, Charles and Prince George’s 
Counties were combined to form Charlotte Hall.** 

In private schools, there was a growing number of Irish teach- 
ers, some of whom were men of note. In 1737, William Kil- 
leen, ‘* a remarkable redemptioner, came as a tutor from County 
Clare to Talbot County. Three years later, he was in more free 
Dover, Delaware, where he taught the classics to John Dickin- 
son with whom he rose to power as a Presbyterian, a lawyer, 
chief justice, and chancellor of the State. Dr. Francis Alison, a 
relative of the Rev. Patrick Allison of Baltimore, a native of 
County Donegal, and a graduate of the University of Glasgow, 
established himself as a teacher and Presbyterian divine in Tal- 
bot County about 1735. Later he removed to Pennsylvania, 
where he had a proud career as a minister and as a professor in 
the Academy of Philadelphia (University of Pennsylvania), win- 
ning the recognition of President Ezra Stiles of Yale College 
as the best classical scholar in America, especially in Greek.*® 

James Sterling (1701-1755) , an immigrant from King’s County, 
as a minister in Kent County (1740) probably did some teaching. 
For this he was well qualified as a graduate of Trinity College, a 
playwright in Dublin and London and as the publisher of Poetical 
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Works (Dublin, 1734).%° In 1744, Samuel Finley (1715-1766) 
came from Ireland to lead a Presbyterian congregation in Not- 
tingham, Cecil County, where he supplemented his living by 
establishing a private school in which he instructed candidates for 
the ministry and a number of youths, who acquired fame, as Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, Speaker Bayard of the House of Representatives 
and Governors Martin and Henry respectively of North Carolina 
and Maryland. Called, in 1761, to the rectorship of old Nassau 
(Princeton), he continued his scholarly career. ?° Thomas Crad- 
ock, a brother of Edward Cradock, Archbishop of Dublin, while 
rector of St. Thomas’ Parish in Baltimore County (1745-70) , kept 
a Latin and Greek school like an Oxford or Cambridge don, 
charging his protégés twenty pounds currency per year for tuition 
and board. ** 

Maryland was panic-stricken during King George’s War and 
even more so during the French and Indian War: fear of the 
French, worry about the Acadian neutrals, suspicion of the Cath- 
olic minority, hostility to the Scots rebels in her midst, dread of 
the Irish arrivals whether direct from Ireland or over the Penn- 
sylvania line, and unreasoning fear of a rise of “‘popery.” Cath- 
olics werg not to be enrolled in the militia of St. Mary’s County, 
but to be disarmed. In 1755, a bill was introduced in the Assem- 
bly but not passed which had for its object an embargo on priests 
and “Irish papists” who were entering the province from Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware.”? In 1753, the Council ordered that all 
schoolmasters must take the test oath in order to eliminate teach- 
ers who were suspected of being Catholics and employed by the 
connivance of public school visitors or manorial lords. 

The records are incomplete, but the results of this oath-taking 
are suggestive. 2° In Dorchester County, Edward McSheky of 
the free school and eleven masters of private schools abjured 
“popery.” A Catholic master left the colony; another Catholic 
refused the oath; and two masters concerning whom there was 
doubt were ordered to appear before the court. In Baltimore 
County, there was at least one known Catholic school. In Fred- 
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erick County, Martin Moran was reported to have taken the oath 
to which four of his fellow-educators subscribed apparently with- 
out question. In Prince George’s County, the masters included a 
minister administering the free school, Enoch Magruder’s convict 
servant, Jeremiah Berry’s indentured servant, John Hagerty’s 
servant, Thomas Harrison, a convict, and Daniel Wallahorn’s 
convict servant. These notes would probably be found typical 
of conditions in the twelve counties if materials were available. 
It is said that several Catholic masters fled to Pennsylvania 
where toleration was actually practised. 

As to convicts, in general, they were not necessarily wicked 
men but ordinary Britishers who had fallen afoul of some of the 
two hundred capital laws in the rigorous criminal code and who 
were transported through the leniency of humane judges. They 
were economic misfits at home; they were political rebels in Scot- 
land and Ireland; and they were Catholic hedge-teachers who 
dared teach letters and catechism to the youth of Ireland and of 
the Highlands. ** Indeed several thousand transports and in- 
dentured persons settled in Maryland in the decade before the 
Revolution to the colony’s advantage when recruiting its military 
forces for that struggle. 

In 1754, a writer in the Maryland Gazette estimated the ex- 
penditures of a hundred Marylanders who were studying at the 
Philadelphia Academy, while he commented upon the capital 
which Catholic gentlemen must be expending upon the education 
of their sons in France. At the time, Governor Sharpe was urg- 
ing the desirability of founding a college which the Assembly con- 
sidered seriously again, in 1761, but nothing came of the proj- 
ect.*° Catholics were in a peculiar position. Their properties 
were taxed double for military defense, and at the same time they 
were supporting sons, and even an occasional daughter, in schools 
located in the enemy’s country. This was an indulgence per- 
mitted only in Maryland and Pennsylvania according to the gov- 
ernor, who was defending himself against a faint suspicion of 
favoring the Catholics who numbered a twelfth of the popula- 
tion but who controlled a far greater percentage of the colonial 
wealth. ** Going to St. Omer’s College was becoming a pious 
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custom since the Jesuit school at Bohemia Manor (1744-) pro- 
vided boys with the prerequisite training. 

At the end of the war, there was an increased Irish immigra- 
tion, both passengers and indentured servants, among whom there 
must have been a number of professional tutors or partially edu- 
cated men who taught until they could improve their situations 
by going on the land or entering business or professional life. 
Looking across the Potomac at Mount Vernon, there lived Walter 
Magowen, a tutor of the Custis children, a copyist for Colonel 
Washington, and later an Episcopalian minister. Patrick Parks 
and James Donellan were teaching (1760-) in Talbot County. 
James Waddel, a native of Newry who was educated in Phila- 
delphia, taught a school at Nottingham, which patriotic Mary- 
landers regarded as in Maryland rather than in Pennsylvania. 
In a list of emigrants from England to America (1773-74), there 
were three indentured Irish teachers for Maryland, William 
Griffin, Thomas McCarty, and Patrick Farrell.*” A list of in- 
dentured tutors shipping direct from Ireland would be far more 
interesting and indubitably far more impressive in the number 
of names. An occasional runaway master was advertised. The 
Maryland Gazette carried a not unusual advertisement: “To be 
sold—a schoolmaster, an indentured servant that has got two 
years to serve—he is sold for no fault, anymore than we have 
done with him. He can learn book-keeping, and is an excellent 
teacher.” Not a ship arrived without its quota of schoolmasters 
as well as weavers for sale, with the latter bringing brisker bid- 
ding. Baltimore had become a mart for the sale of indentured 
teachers, for J. W. Alexander writes of his grandfather going from 
Virginia to Baltimore to buy teachers or tutors for his family.” 

Jonathan Boucher, Anglican minister, tutor of Jacky Custis, 
and Loyalist maintained in a sermon,”® written in 1773: 

“T could hardly expect to gain credit were I to inform a 


foreigner (what you know is the fact) that in a country con- 
taining not less than half a million of souls (all of them professing 
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the Christian religion, and a majority of them members of Church 
of England; living, moreover, under British laws, a people further 
advanced in many of the refinements of life than many large 
districts even of the parent State, and in general thriving if not 
opulent) there is yet not a single college, and only one school 
with an endowment adequate to the maintenance of even a 
common mechanic. What is still less credible is that at least 
two-thirds of the little education we receive are derived from 
instructors who are either indentured servants or transported 
felons. Not a ship arrives either with redemptioners or convicts 
in which schoolmasters are not as regularly advertised as weavers, 
tailors, or any other trade; with little other difference that I can 
hear of, excepting perhaps that the former do not usually fetch 
as good a price as the latter. . . . If you inquire who and what 
the other third are, the answer must be that in general they are 
aliens and in very few instances, members of the established 
church.” 

It was the fact that these schools were taught by servants, at 
times Irish indentured criminals and servants, and rarely by 
Churchmen, that brought down the wrath of divines of the 
Established Church upon them. It is probably this criticism to 


which a Catholic historian refers: 

“The appalling description of the immoral conditions of these 
schools, as painted by the historians of the Established Church of 
Maryland and Virginia, needs but to be read to understand the 
abhorrence in which such educational masters must have been 
held by Catholic Maryland women.” *° 
It might be added that the training of poor girls was quite neg- 
lected save in the household arts, and that girls of the upper class 
were only instructed in elementary subjects and the graces of the 
drawing room without much improvement until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

With the end of the Revolution and the definitive acceptance 
of religious liberty which unfortunately was restricted to Chris- 
tians until 1826, Maryland was a happier place in which to dwell. 
This spirit of toleration was evidenced in the reorganization of 
the Kent County Free School as Washington College (1782) in 
Chestertown (1782) with Father John Lewis, superior of the 
Catholic clergy, as a contributor and active patron. In this 
school, there were no religious tests at least for students and the 
college did not hesitate to give Bishop Carroll an honorary de- 
gree.** Two years later, Dr. Carroll, Rev. Patrick Allison, and 
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Rev. William Smith as representatives of three influential de- 
nominations were active agents on behalf of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, which was established by a liberal act of the legisla- 
ture providing: 

“That a college, general seminary of learning, by the name of 
St. John’s, be established on the said Western Shore, upon the 
following fundamental and inviolable principles, namely: first, 
the said college shall be founded and maintained forever upon a 
most liberal plan, for the benefit of youth of every religious de- 
nomination, who shall be freely admitted to equal privileges and 
advantages of education, and to all the literary honors of the 
college, according to their merits without requiring or enforcing 
any religious or civil test, or urging their attendance upon any 
particular religious worship, or service, other than what they have 
been educated in or have the consent or approbation of their par- 
ents or guardians to attend; nor shali any preference be given in 
the choice of a principal, vice-principal, or other professor, 
master, or tutor, in the said college on account of his particular 
religious profession, having regard solely to his moral character 
and literary abilities, and other necessary qualifications to fill the 
place for which he shall be chosen.” ** 


Again in 1786, Carroll always tolerant joined with Allison, the 
Presbyterian minister, and Dr. William West, the Episcopolian 
rector, to establish the ephemeral Baltimore Academy. Here 
were three men who habitually “acted in cordial cooperation for 
the promotion of the good of the community.” ** 

Despite all colonial efforts for its improvement, education, 
that is, especially primary schooling—remained backward until 
the end of the Civil War. A local editor, in 1821, commenting 
that in New England all children learn to read, protested: “We 
wish such notions as these were prevalent in Maryland. We 
have thousands of adult white natives of the state, that do not 
know a letter of the alphabet.” ** 
RicHarp J. PuRcELL. 
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PUPILS’ METHODS OF SOLVING PROBLEMS IN 
ARITHMETIC? 


It is customary to regard problem solving in arithmetic as an 
activity of the higher intellectual processes. Such problem solv- 
ing is frequently referred to as reasoning in arithmetic. For 
many years this phase of the subject was regarded as a means 
of providing valuable training in thinking. Many teachers and 
others still cling to the belief that arithmetic problem solving is 
especially adapted to the development of accuracy in reflective 
thinking. While the general disciplinary aims of the subject 
have been revised in accordance with current theories of transfer 
and allied phenomena, problem solving is still regarded as 
synonymous with abstract thinking. The computational activi- 
ties are usually considered as specific abilities, dependent to a 
large extent upon memory but involving little intellectual insight 
except in the choice of process to be undertaken. Correlations 
between problem solving in arithmetic and the general cognitive 
factor are usually high and almost always much higher than the 
correlation between the general cognitive factor and any form 
of computational ability. The following correlations between the 
general factor underlying a large number of tests and the various 
forms of arithmetic ability illustrate such relations: 

Addition 

Subtraction 

Division .608 
Memory for sentences 607 


Memory for digits 


The correlation between the general cognitive factor and prob- 
lem solving is higher than that between general ability and any 
one of the four fundamental operations except multiplication. As 
the various forms of arithmetical ability have much higher cor- 
relations with the general factor than prevails between this factor 
and memory for digits, it may be inferred that memory does not 
constitute the most important condition of achievement in arith- 


* This is the second of a series of articles on problem solving in arith- 
metic. 
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metic. The fairly high correlation of problem solving and general 
ability is corroborated‘by various studies which tend to show that 
the principal determinant of problem solving performance is the 
same as whatever is measured by current intelligence tests. In 
view of these considerations, problem solving would appear to 
be closely associated with the higher mental processes. On the 
other hand, Englehart (2) found that 26 per cent of the variance 
in arithmetic problem solving was due to intelligence, 42 per cent. 
to ability in computation, 34 per cent to unidentified factors 
while reading had a slightly negative role. The part played by 
intelligence is considerably smaller than is usually depicted if 
Englehart’s results are dependable. In all probability, the roles 
played by these factors in problem solving vary with methods 
of teaching and other conditions of learning. In one study, prob- 
lem solving ability had the highest correlation with general in- 
telligence among ten tests whereas on another occasion, using the 
same array of tests, the correlation between problem solving and 
general ability was seventh. It is quite conceivable that such a 
variation could represent differences in problem solving activity 
corresponding to teaching procedures. One method might em- 
phasize intellectual insight into the relations that the problem 
contain while another might concentrate upon a routine to be 
followed and a more or less mechanical manipulation of the num- 
bers. Pupils’ methods of procedure will vary according to their 
familiarity with the problems and the techniques which the in- 
struction provides. The usual insistence of texts on methods that 
problem solving is essentially the perception of relations and the 
eduction of new relations from those understood from the state- 
ment of the problem overlooks the fact that any mental perform- 
ance varies in nature with such conditions as attitudes, previous 
experience, and specific training. 

Several studies of pupils’ difficulties in problem solving indi- 
cate that pupils who are deficient, in this subject employ a trial- 
and-error method of procedure. This would be expected from the 
very fact that they do not possess the information and tech- 
niques which would enable them to unravel the relations that the 
problem presents. Problems are puzzles to them and they be- 
come bewildered by their inability to read the problem and 
understand its meaning. If they succeed in reading the prob- 
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lem, they possess no method by which to attempt a solution. 
They are compelled to have recourse to some detail in the prob- 
lem whose recognition suggests a procedure that they have used 
in other problems that contained the same feature as the one 
recognized. Some pupils are guided solely by the numbers that 
the problem contains. Stevenson (6) has reported several cases 
of this type of activity. While these instances represent extreme 
inability to attack a problem by logical methods, they occur 
very frequently although their existence may remain undetected 
by the teacher. 
Stevenson gave the pupils the following problem to solve: 


When John was 13 years old he received $60.00 in equal monthly pay- 
ments as spending money. How much did he receive each month? 


One child said that he would get $20.00 and when asked how 
she arrived at that answer, replied, “I go by fives because it is 
the quickest way. 5 — 10 — 15 = 20. Another child proceeded 
as follows: 

Boy: He would get $40.97 because 60 — 13 = $40.97. 

Observer: Why did you subtract? 

Boy: It sounds better to subtract. 

Observer: $40.97 a month looks like too much for $60.00 a year? 

Boy: $60.00 x 13 = $180.00. That makes all the more. There is just 
one way left—add. 


Observer: What are you trying to find out? 

Boy: What he got each month. You can divide by 13, can’t you? 

Observer: Yes. 

Boy: Maybe it would come out better—with a smaller number. (Di- 
vided by 13 and was satisfied.) 


“Pupils often decide from the form of a problem what process 
to use. Several numbers mean to add. One pupil said there 
were too many numbers in the problem to do anything else. In 
this problem, ‘Joseph rode on a merry-go-round 12 times. Each 
time it cost him 3 cents. How much did he pay for all the 
rides?’ One pupil multiplied because it said ‘times’ in the prob- 
lem. A colored girl in the sixth grade described her method of 
solving problems as follows: ‘If there are lots of numbers I adds. 
If there are only two numbers with lots of parts (digits) I sub- 
tracts. But if there are just two numbers and one littler than 
the other, it is hard, I divides if they come out even, but if they 
don’t I multiplies.’” (6, 102) 
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These instances are only extreme examples of a prevalent tend- 
ency on the part of many pupils to do anything but think when 
endeavoring to solve problems in arithmetic. Even those who 
have read the problem correctly do not necessarily understand 
the relations. Some are unable to choose a computation process 
that will lead to the correct answer for a reason that they under- 
stand. Problem solving for such pupils is as much a trial-and- 
error activity as it would be if the problems were stated in some 
foreign language. What could be more of a trial-and-error 
method than the following?: 


Problem: Chocolate bars can be bought 3 for 10 cents. How much will 
12 bars cost? How many could be bought for 50 cents? 


A fifth grade pupil proceeded as follows: “Let’s see—3 for 10 cents— 


12 
oh, multiply first. (Wrote 4 and reported, when questioned, that she 
48 
had obtained the 4 by dividing 12 by 3.) This is hard. 48 cents, because 
I’ve taken care of the 3. No,‘I haven’t. This isn’t quite right becauze 9 
can be bought for 30 cents, and 3 for 10, and 3 times 30 — 30 from 48 
is 18. (Wrote 10 under the 48 and added, the sum being 58.) They’d 


30 
cost 58 cents. (Wrote 10.) That would be 40; 9 cost 30 and 3 more cost 


40 
10 is 40 cents. “How many could be bought for 50 cents?” (Read from 


the problem.) You'll divide. (Wrote 3) 50.) You could divide it two dif- 
ferent ways. (Wrote 10) 50. Then divided 3) 50, the quotient being 
16 with a remainder of 2.) But that’s 2 over. (Divided 10) 50.) That 
gives 5, so it isn’t right because I know already that 12 can be bought for 
40 cents and this says 50. The answer must be 16 and 2 over. (4, p. 203). 


The amount of trial-and-error activity may vary, of course, 
but there seems to be a very considerable amount of it for it 
is the natural recourse of pupils who must produce an answer 
and whose skill and information do not permit them to pro- 
ceed systematically. At a somewhat higher level of ability in 
problem solving, the activity appears to consist of identifying 
the problem as belonging to a certain type and of recalling a 
solution associated with the type that has been identified. The 
use of the method is an habitual activity which may involve 
some insight or be as devoid of insight as writing one’s name. 
The two essential steps are the awareness that the problem be- 
longs to a certain category and the use of a memorized procedure 
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which is associated with that category of problems. This gen- 
eral method is often used. When several problems were pre- 
sented to a group of persons trained in introspection, they re- 
ported almost unanimously that they followed such a procedure. 
The reading of the problem at once suggested a technique of 
solution and this method was then applied in much the same 
way as though the numbers alone had been presented with di- 
rections to add or subtract as the case might be. Some methods 
of teaching encourage this mode of attacking problems. 

Monroe (5) prepared a series of tests so arranged that the 
results of each of several variables could be measured separately. 
Some problems were stated more or less abstractly. “A state- 
ment of a problem was considered abstract if there was no refer- 
ence to the activity in which it occurred. If this activity is 
indicated in the statement, it is called concrete. The terminology 
of a problem was considered technical when the terms used 
were those that are commonly employed by specialists in a 
particular field. The terminology was considered to be simple 
when it consisted of words and phrases in general use. A third 
modification in the statement was secured by introducing ir- 
relevant data.” Four separate tests were constructed with vari- 
ations in the statement of the problems to test pupils’ abilities 
under the conditions described, The four forms of the second 
problem are reproduced below: 


SRC. Simple terminology, relevant data, and concrete. 
During a sale, Smith and Company reduced the price of furnaces 
20%. When the purchaser paid cash, they gave an additional 
5% off the sale price. Mr. Jones bought a furnace at the sale and 
paid $551 cash for it. What price did Smith and Company orig- 
inally ask for the furnace? 


. Technical terminology, relevant data, and concrete. 
Mr. Jones was allowed successive discounts of 20% and 5% on 
the list price of a new furnace which he bought from Smith and 
Company. If Mr. Jones paid $551, what was the list price of 
the furnace? 


SRA. Simple terminology, relevant data, and abstract. 
An amount was reduced 20%. After an additional reduction of 5% 
of the remainder was made, the final remainder was $551. What 
was the original amount? 
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Technical terminology, irrelevant data, and abstract. 


A man borrowed $551 for 60 days at 7% to pay a bill on which 
successive discounts of 20% and 5% were allowed. What was the 
original amount of the bill? 


These tests were given to 775 sixth grade pupils, 5,902 seventh 
grade pupils, and 2,579 eighth grade pupils—a total of 9,256. 
Equivalent groups were secured by a sampling procedure. 

The results showed that a technical terminology increased 
the difficulty of the problems considerably although there were 
exceptions. However, all problems were stated more or less 
technically in that the words and phrases possessed some dis- 


tinctive meaning in arithmetic. As Monroe points out, the ter- | 


minology is simple if pupils have become accustomed to it and an 
apparently simple terminology may be very difficult. Familiar- 
ity appears to be a far more important consideration than either 
simplicity or technicality. The presence of irrelevant data in a 
problem increases its difficulty but in some instances the dif- 
ferences were very small. There was practically no difference 
in the percentages of correct solutions for problems stated con- 
cretely and abstractly. Monroe states that the results suggest 
that the terminology with which pupils have become familiar 
in their study is the easiest for them and that this implies that, 
in general, pupils do little or no reflective thinking in solving 
arithmetic problems. “Instead, they learn to make rather fixed 
responses to certain types of statement. Hence, when a different 
form of statement is used, they make no response or an in- 
accurate one. There are exceptions, of course; some pupils do 
reason in such situations.” Some supplementary facts reinforce 
this hypothesis and Monroe presents as his general conclusion: 
“Although the data of this investigation are not entirely con- 
sistent, they appear to substantiate the conclusion that a large 
per cent of seventh-grade pupils do not reason in attempting 
to solve arithmetic problems.” Relatively few pupils follow the 
plan generally assumed to be employed in solving problems. 
“Instead, many of them appear to perform almost random calcu- 
lations upon the numbers given. When they do solve a problem 
correctly, the response seems to be determined largely by habit. 
If the problem is stated in the terminology with which they are 
familiar and if there are no irrelevant data, their response is 
likely to be correct. On the other hand, if the problem is ex- 
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pressed in unfamiliar terminology, or if it is a ‘new’ one, rela- 
tively few pupils attempt to reason. They either do not attempt 
to solve it or else give an incorrect solution.” 

While shedding some light on the procedures of pupils in 
solving problems, Monroe’s study deals primarily with the fac- 
tors that affect the difficulty of a problem. These two consider- 
ations are related but not identical. The influence of certain 
factors as determinants of difficulty does not imply any specific 
procedure although the greater the difficulty, the more likely 
will it be that trial-and-error methods will be relied upon. The 
determinants of the difficulty of problems will be considered sep- 
arately in a later article. 

In an endeavor to find the extent to which critical analysis 
and reasoning were used by children in solving problems, Brad- 
ford presented five problems, none of which could be solved. 
The problems were: 


1. If the distance from Arles to St. Brieuc is 500 miles and from Vire 
to St. Malo is 50 miles how far is it from St. Brieuc to St. Malo? 


. If three tons of sawdust weight 60 cwt., how many cwts. will there 
be in two tons of iron, if iron is five times as heavy as sawdust? 


. A boy is five years old and his father is 35 years old. If his uncle is 
40 years old, how old will his cousin be? 


. The temperature in April thirty-two years ago was 46 degrees, twenty 
years ago it was 42 degrees. What was the temperature in April five 
years ago? 


5. If Henry VIII had six wives, how many had Henry II? 


Blank papers were distributed to the pupils who were told to 
fold them down the middle. If they thought that a problem could 
be solved, they were to show the working on the left side of the 
paper. If they thought they could not solve the problem after 
reading it, they were to give a reason for their inability to solve 
it on the right-hand side of the paper. An example was shown 
on the board. Four minutes were allowed for each problem. 
Except for Problem 2, all numerical answers were counted as in- 
correct. If a child realized that a solution was impossible by 
arithmetical methods and said so, the answer was credited as 
correct. Most children who did not employ arithmetical meth- 
ods were able to adduce some valid, even if inadequate, reason. 
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The numbers of such children are shown below in the column 
headed “Reasons.” 


Problem Worked Impossible Reasons Unattempted 
1 57% 7 33 
2 75% = = 
(incorrect) (correct) 
3 68% 8% 23% 1 
4 78% - 5% 14% 3 
5 58% 15% 22% 5% 


In no case did less that 57 per cent of the pupils supply a 
numerical answer to these obviously impossible problems. In 
two of the problems more than three-quarters of the children 
worked the example as though it dealt with a real situation. 
The fifth problem relating to the number of wives that Henry 
II had did not seem any more absurd to these pupils than some 
of the others. As the pupils were mostly twelve and thirteen 
years of age and in grades corresponding to our sixth and 
seventh grades, the results cannot be attributed to lack of expe- 
rience in reading and working arithmetic problems. All the 
examples typify problems in textbooks and the pupils used the 
routine that they had learned to associate with the type prob- 
lems of the texts. The numbers of pupils earning the various 
scores are shown below: 


Number of correct answers 


Number of children 185 142 109 

Scores of all pupils 42% 33% 25% 
Scores of 12 year old pupils 47% 29% 24% 
Scores of 13 year old pupils 40% 34% 26% 


Bradford composed five additional problems similar to the 
first set and gave them to 263 twelve and thirteen year old chil- 
dren. Two hundred and thirteen pupils did not obtain even one 
correct answers, i.e., did not detect a single absurdity. Training 
produced some gain in critical ability but both these studies in- 
dicate that in these groups of pupils critical thinking is virtually 
non-existent. The extent to which this conclusion can be gen- 
eralized to apply to pupils of the same age in other schools 
might be open to differences of opinion. It would be at least 
interesting to administer such a collection of impossible prob- 
lems to pupils in various grades in American schools. 

Bradford claimed that the pressure exerted by the demand “to 
get an answer” is mainly responsible for the mechanical manipu- 
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lation of numbers and the failure to penetrate the absurdity of 
the problem. The procedures which children employ necessarily 
reflect the methods used in teaching the subject. If pupils can- 
not use the methods that have been taught, they will have re- 
course to whatever means they can devise. As Bradford re- 
marks, children of these ages are not lacking in critical ability. 
But suggestibility depends on ignorance and the lack of famili- 
arity of these pupils with adequate methods of analyzing prob- 
lem situations amounts to ignorance. Hence any problem that 
appears similar to those to which they have become accustomed 
will be attempted inj a routine manner. The pupils are suffering 
from deficient training. Problem solving in arithmetic is one 
thing in theory and something quite different in practice. As a 
means of developing critical insight and thinking, problem solv- 
ing cannot survive methods of teaching which are hopelessly 
inadequate. Hamilton (3) has called attention to the fact that 
many problems are really mechanical calculations and many 
mechanical calculations are really problems. The application 
of a routine procedure to some situation is not problem solving 
in the sense that this term is used to describe one of the forms 
of activity of the higher mental processes. 

These data show that many pupils are using trial-and-error 
methods, stereotyped procedures, and outright guessing in prob- 
lem solving instead of thinking and reasoning. The reliance of 
pupils on such inadequate methods is due to several factors. The 
limited ability of many pupils is an obstacle to understanding 
problem situations and attempting to solve them through a com- 
prehension of the elements and relations that have been pre- 
sented. In the case of many pupils there can be but little ex- 
pectation that reflective thinking can be used beyond the recog- 
nition of a problem as an example of some type of activity which 
they have memorized. Problem solving in arithmetic does re- 
quire more ability than many children possess. It may be 
added that the instruction in arithmetic contains material which 
children of very limited ability will never encounter outside of 
school and that teaching such problems in school results only 
in the development of very undesirable attitudes. Some of the 
blame must be attached to the emphasis laid on the production 
of the correct answer. When such emphasis disregards all other 
considerations and ignores the means by which the answer is 
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obtained, it defeats its own purpose. It encourages the growth 
of such procedures as that of considering only the numbers in 
a problem and disregarding the meaning. 

Much of the blame must be borne by those who regard prob- 
lem solving as nothing more than the formation of a multitude of 
specific stimulus-response bonds. This theory of learning sub- 
stitutes habit for thinking. It endeavors to suppress whatever 
tendency there may be to imagining the situation that the 
problem describes and to analyzing the relations involved in 
the solution. Problem solving is then regarded merely as a 
verbalized setting for computation skill. It is inevitable that 
critical ability will be excluded for the very theory of learning 
that justifies such procedures is limited to the formation of 
habitual reactions. It either recognizes no other form of learn- 
ing or endeavors to exclude all other forms from arithmetic 
problem solving. Such a psychology of learning prevails in many 
texts in arithmetic. While the authors might disclaim any such 
theory, the arrangement of the exercises and the recommended 
procedures clearly indicate their endeavors to reduce problem 
solving to the level of habit. Habits are involved but anything 
that is really problem solving is more than habit. 

There are several methods of teaching pupils to solve problems 
in arithmetic. The conventional method is consistent with the 
theory of learning as the formation of S-R bonds and suffers 
from all the limitations which that theory contains. Improved 
methods of teaching are needed to introduce and emphasize 
thinking in arithmetic problem solving. This is but one in- 
stance of the need of a psychology of learning more consistent 
with the facts and less prejudiced by unscientific hypotheses 
regarding the nature of the mind and its activities. 

There are many other factors responsible for the reduction of 
arithmetic problem solving to its present level. There is a gen- 
eral tendency to dispense with the assistance offered by diag- 
nostic tests. It is only by means of such methods that sources 
of difficulty can be identified. The localization of difficulties is 
essential to effective instruction. 

It is not contended that the function of teaching problem in 
arithmetic is to produce any general improvement in reasoning 
ability but some benefit may transfer from any activity and 
is most likely to accrue from performances in which the children 
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know what they are doing. The improvement of arithmetic 
alone demands that methods be employed which will enable 
pupils to discover absurdities, dismiss irrelevant data, and select 
the proper computation process. Under present conditions there 
is a great deal of problem solving but relatively little thinking. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION * 


The ideal of free public instruction in the middle schools has 
been cherished in this country since the dawn of its educational 
history. Early American history records that free tax-supported 
public secondary schools were established in certain localities; 
but the principles of education, now generally recognized, were 
accepted only after a bitter struggle. It required the decision of 
a supreme court justice to give import and full expression to this 
ideal. Chief Justice Cooley of Michigan in 1872 rendered a de- 
cision in the well-known “Kalamazoo Case” which included a 
statement that the State had the right . . . “to levy taxes upon 
the general public for the support of what in this State are known 
as high schools, and to make free by such taxation the instruction 
of children in other languages than the English.” 

Other States followed the example of Michigan, and secondary 
education, now made secure through public taxation, entered upon 
an era of development and expansion. Today there are almost 
25,000 secondary schools which enroll and give instruction to over 
five million pupils. About one-half of the children of high school 
age are now attending these schools, and that is a record no other 
nation can approach. The expenditure of billions of dollars for 
buildings, equipment, and instruction is ample proof that the 
nation is taking its secondary schools seriously. 

American secondary education is the product of aspiration 
rather than plan. By accident, adaptation, and compromise we 
have arrived at a type of school which is of heterogeneous origin. 
The high school has borrowed, invented, accepted, and discarded 
various theories and practices. Even today there is no general 
agreement as to the meaning of secondary education. 

At present the high school is attempting to fulfill two purposes: 
preparation for college, and preparation for life for those who do 
not choose to enter college. As a consequence, the school must 
provide for pupils of a wide range of ability and difference of 
interest. Confusion has naturally resulted. College entrance 
requirements must be kept in mind, the while a program of vo- 


2This is the first of a series of articles on the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. The second will appear in the April issue of the 
CatHotic Epucationat Review. 
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cational training is carried out, and such courses, informational 
or otherwise, are presented, whose aim is the inculcation of social 
and civil ideals. The problem is not a simple one. 

In the past, in order to determine whether or not the schools 
were fulfilling their purpose, a number of investigations and 
studies were undertaken. The Committee of Ten made its report 
in 1893 and suggested some definite changes in the organization 
of subject matter. Three years later the Committee on Entrance 
Requirements made its contribution and the College Entrance 
Board was organized in 1900. The reports and bulletins pub- 
lished by these committees and by the College Entrance Board 
influenced the curriculum and teaching methods. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association went further in the 
formulation of principles and practices than any previous group. 
Its general report and the single reports dealing with the special 
topics: community civics, social studies, English, music, physical 
education, moral values in secondary education, vocational guid- 
ance, cardinal principles, business education, mathematics, sci- 
ence, agriculture, part-time education, home economics, and high 
school buildings and grounds, were published during the period 
1915-1926. That this Commission exerted much influence can be 
inferred from the fact that its most popular contribution, Bulle- 
tin 35, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, enjoyed tre- 
mendous popularity; several million copies were published and 
distributed. The seven cardinal principles—(1) health, (2) com- 
mand of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home membership, 
(4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) 
ethical character—became, at least semi-officially, the objectives 
of education. In a very short time every subject in the high 
school curriculum attempted to justify its existence by showing 
how it contributed to the realization of these objectives. 

Recently two foreign language studies were made. The Ameri- 
can Classical League published its Report of the Classical Inves- 
tigation (Princeton University Press, 1924). Its chief findings 
included a statement of educational values, aims, method, and 
content. The Coleman Report, The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Language in the United States (The Macmillan Company, 1929), 
reiterated some of the principles advocated by the Committee of 
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Twelve and also suggested that cultural background material be 
included in the course of study. 

These studies and investigations were primarily undertaken for 
the purpose of improving the secondary schools. Definite recom- 
mendations and suggestions accompanied each report. In addi- 
tion to these formal studies conducted by selected groups there 
were many individual contributions to theory and practice. 

In 1929 the Congress of the United States authorized the United 
States Office of Education to make a national survey of secondary 
education. While the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools urged that such a study be made, it was sug- 
gested that it would be wise for the Government of the United 
States to undertake the task because if the study were made by a 
private foundation it might be accused of a bias toward a special 
interest. $225,000 was appropriated to carry out the work. 

The survey was directed by William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education in the University of Chicago, was 
appointed as Associate Director of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. Carl A. Jessen, Specialist in Secondary Edu- 
cation United States Office of Education, acted as Coordinator. 
Three advisory groups were also named, The Board of Consult- . 
ants included: H. V. Church, Superintendent, J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Ill.; Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dean, School of 
Education, Leland Stanford University; James B. Edmonson, 
Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan; Charles H. 
Judd, Dean, School of Education, The University of Chicago; 
Charles R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education; A. 
B. Meredith, Professor of Education, School of Education, New 
York University ; John K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Joseph Roemer, Director of 
Instruction, Junior College Demonstration School, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; and William F. Russell, Dean, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The Professional Committee 
was composed of thirty members; it consisted of teachers and 
administrators in the various sections of the country. The Ad- 
visory Committee of fifty-six members consisted of persons not 
actively engaged in educational work. 

Emphasis in the National Survey of Secondary Education was 
placed on important newer practices and no attempt was made 
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to formulate any principles. In this respect it differs from the 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. The usual procedure consisted of securing general 
information from a large number of schools, and this inquiry was 
followed by a detailed study of a smaller number of schools in 
which these particular practices were emphasized. The Survey 
included four primary fields of investigation: the organization 
of schools and districts, the secondary school population, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory problems, and the curriculum. The 
report of the Survey, issued in 28 monographs each bound 
separately, is now being printed and the monographs may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. according as they are 
published. 

A number of conference and program presentations on the Sur- 
vey have occured at some of the educational institutions. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
a committee under the chairmanship of President Henry C. 
Wriston of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, whose re- 
sponsibility is to stimulate and assist in the development of 
programs on the Survey within North Central Association terri- 
tory. 

The purpose here is to review briefly some of the monographs 
which may be of particular interest to teachers and administra- 
tors. Other monographs, not mentioned here, contain valuable 
material. Limitation of space not only prevents a complete re- 
view but also does not permit an extensive treatment. At the 
present writing not all monographs are available and, therefore, 
the grouping and selection may not represent a degree of coher- 
ence desired. 


INTERPRETING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL TO THE PUBLIC * 


In the opinion of 93 per cent of the 160 schools participating 
in the publicity study of the National Survey it is important 
that the public be informed of the needs, aims, and achievements 
of the schools. More than one-half of the schools reporting 
abandoned the campaign type of publicity and have adopted a 
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permanent and continuous program to keep patrons informed 
regarding schools. The junior high schools in particular have 
adopted publicity programs as a policy. 

The publicity practices are carried out either by the city school 
system or by the faculty of the individual school. Three general 
community groups are reached: the students themselves, the 
faculty and school employees, and the general public. For the 
students there are assembly exercises, topics in courses of study, 
home rooms, school clubs, and school publications. For the 
faculty, janitors, and clerks there are meetings, printed courses 
of study, and bulletins. For the general public the principals 
participating in the study favor the school exhibit as a means 
of showing what the school is doing. The newspaper ranks second 
as a medium for publicity. Only a small number of the schools 
have directors of public relations. In most cases the principal 
assumes the duty of keeping the newspapers informed concerning 
school matters. In this connection, it may be noted that only 5 
per cent of the schools reporting, mention that newspapers printed 
news which was sensational or harmful. 

A popular means of keeping the public informed is the “vital- 
ized commencement.” At this exercise the students demonstrate 
and explain what the schools are doing. In some cases direct 
contacts with the home are made through the medium of bulletins 
and news sheets, sent out regularly. In other cases, faculty 
members are responsible for some type of home visitation. That 
parents are interested in the school, is certified by 25 per cent of 
the principals participating in the study, who report that prac- 
tically every parent visits the school building sometime during 
the school year. Other means of publicity include active alumni 
associations, the radio, posters, billboards, parades, service to 
community organizations, and active participation by students 
and teachers in public affairs. 

The study suggests that more effort be put into interpreting 
the school to the students not only because they, upon reaching 
maturity, will be called upon to support and take an active inter- 
est in the progress of education but also that they may convey 
to their parents and to the public an account of the achievements, 
needs, and aims of the school. 
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PROGRAMS OF GUIDANCE ? 


Formal programs of guidance are not only a natural develop- 
ment but a real need in the secondary school. Several factors 
bear directly on the necessity of specific direction of pupils. 
First, the secondary school is the school of the adolescent. The 
pupil is becoming aware of new powers; he is becoming an in- 
dividual; the feeling of independence is strong within him. He 
needs direction and he must be shown how to apply his new 
found freedom. Secondly, the quality of the secondary school 
enrollment has changed in recent years. Legislation prescribing 
compulsory attendance is responsible for the bringing in of in- 
dividuals of lesser intellectual development, and the school must 
provide for these. Finally, if maladjustment is to be prevented, 
the student should have direction in the choices he makes. 
Guidance programs are necessary in systems where secondary 
education is differentiated. If the pupil must choose between the 
academic education in an unspecialized high school, and voca- 
tional training, he must be shown the opportunities for the various 
types of training. The time is here when guidance programs are 
widely regarded as a part of the school curriculum. 

The principal guidance activities carried on in the secondary 
schools and as reported in the case studies include: instructing 
pupils regarding occupations, carrying on occupational research, 
rendering placement service, making follow-up investigations, 
effecting adjustments between employees and employer, visiting 
homes of pupils, compiling case histories of pupils, administer- 
ing tests to pupils, preparing guidance bulletins, giving informa- 
tion to pupils in groups, holding case conferences with groups, 
sponsoring pupil activities, conferring with teachers and sponsors 
regarding individual pupils, serving on committees of teachers to 
develop material for try-out courses, conducting guidance clinics, 
and making reports of activities to administrative offices. 

The report, based upon case studies conducted in several cities, 
discloses four types of organization to carry out the guidance pro- 
gram: 

1. The central guidance bureau in the city school system.—The 


* Reavis, William C., Programs of Guidance (U. 8. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1932, No. 17. Monograph No. 14, 10 cents). 
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director and his staff of workers constitute an independent unit 
in the school system and are not an integral part of any one 
school. The staff members visit schools as needs arise and assist 
the principal in the organization of the guidance program. Some 
schools demand greater and more extensive service than others; 
and, because of this unequal distribution of aid, guidance in the 
individual schools may suffer unless the particular school will 
develop its own program. Since the central bureau is a clearing 
house for problems of guidance, the highly specialized organiza- 
tion lends itself well to occupational research and the utilization 
of these findings in vocational guidance and placement. 

2. The central guidance organization in a city system with the 
individual secondary school the unit—Where this type of organi- 
zation exists the responsibility for the guidance program is placed 
upon the principal and the central bureau merely renders con- 
sultant service. Guidance is integrated with education, since the 
qualified teachers and other members of the school staff are as- 
signed advisory work in addition to their school tasks. Usually 
about one-half of their time is spent in guidance services. 

3. Centralized guidance organizations in individual schools.— 
The school organization assumes full responsibility of the guid- 
ance program, and the principal becomes the director of the guid- 
ance department. This form of organization resembles the cen- 
tral bureau type in city systems. The director and his staff of 
counselors have full charge and their tasks are limited to counsel- 
ing. 

4. Central guidance organization in individual schools utilizing 
regular officers and teachers as functionaries —When this type of 
organization is used the home-room teacher is assigned the addi- 
tional task of counseling. This work is carried on under the di- 
rection of administrative officers, such as dean of boys, dean of 
girls, director of personnel, and the like. 

Guidance programs are interpreted in a variety of ways: in 
some schools guidance means whatever the principal or teacher 
does for the pupil in the way of personal counsel or advice; in 
others, the term is used more specifically to include educational, 
vocational, personal, social, moral and the like. It would appear 
that the school is assuming some of the duties which are usually 
regarded as belonging solely to the home and the church. 
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ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE.® 


Adjusting the work of the secondary school to the requirements 
of higher education has been a problem in this country ever since 
the founding of Harvard College. In the First Fruits of New 
England, published in 1643, we read, “And by the side of the 
Colledge a fair Grammar Schoole, for the training of young 
schollars, and fitting them for Academic learning, that still as 
they are judged ripe they may be received into the Colledge of 
this Schoole.” Thus, for three centuries colleges have passed 
upon the “ripeness” of students and as time went on the process 
became increasingly difficult and complicated, until today we 
have no less than thirty-six methods of admission to college. 

Colleges base their selection of freshmen students upon a va- 
riety of criteria, used singly or in combination. The more popu- 
lar single methods of admission are, the high school transcript, 
college board examinations, and examination by the institution. 
When a combination of criteria are employed, the transcript of 
high school credit together with either the principal’s recommen- 
dation, college entrance board examination, or examination by 
institution, are most commonly used. It may be concluded that 
there is no such plan as “most dependable” because the schools 
are not agreed upon the use of any one combination. 

In recent years, the higher institutions have stressed criteria 
which would give information regarding the personality and 
characteristics of the candidate: College aptitude test, personal 
interview, rank in high school graduating class, recommendation 
by persons other than the principal, intelligence test, and char- 
acter rating. Certain criteria may lose favor in one institution 
and find it in another; e. g. since 1924, eight institutions have 
abandoned “examination by local institution” and during the 
same period twelve higher schools have adopted that plan of ad- 
mission. The general trend seems to be to increase the number 
of methods by which students may gain admission. Frequently 
the old methods are retained when new ones are added. 

When subjects of study are prescribed, five fields are mentioned 
more often than any other group. The average number of en- 
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trance units required for admission in these subject fields is: Eng- 
lish 3 units, mathematics 2 units, social studies 1.5 units, natural 
science 1 unit, and foreign language 2 units. These requirements 
also indicate the trend: English shows an increase, foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics a decrease, while the remaining two fields 
of study show no great difference between the present and previ- 
ous (prior to 1924) requirements. In a few cases certain junior 
high school subjects are recognized or appropriate adjustments 
are made. Some colleges are increasing the number of commer- 
cial-industrial-vocational units acceptable for entrance on the as- 
sumption that non-academic courses offer equally satisfactory 
training and preparation for higher learning, and there is, there- 
fore, no reason for discrimination. 

Higher institutions of learning are recognizing the fact that 
adjustment subsequent to admission is very important. In order 
to prevent high academic mortality the schools take stock and 
learn more about the freshman’s scholastic, economic, and social 
background. Various tests are administered for purposes of class- 
sectioning and guidance. Only a small number of schools are 
making any effort to determine the causes of freshman failure. 

The monograph in its final statement points out the need for 
further study of standards of admission and “to determine what 
entrance criteria are most effective or what subjects should be 
required.” The problem of articulation should be solved at its 
source and, therefore, “the abilities, habits, interests, character- 
istics, health, etc., of pupils ought to be studied during their 
secondary-school careers, and on the basis of determined relation- 
ships of these to subsequent scholastic success, pupils should be 
guided into or directed away from higher institutions.” 


RESEARCH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS * 


What may be said of the research facilities of the secondary 
schools? This question is answered by presenting evidence con- 
cerning the personnel and resources of educational bureaus; the 
types of undertakings of research departments in city school 
systems and individual secondary schools, the research under- 
takings carried on by the individual secondary school staff mem- 
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bers (including teachers) not officially connected with research 
bureaus or departments and the character of the research con- 
ducted in secondary education within schools and school systems. 
The report is based upon the returns of research bureaus from 
seventy city systems and from four individual secondary schools. 
In addition there were sixty-eight usable replies from secondary 
schools which exhibited noteworthy development in the field of 
educational research. 

An educational research bureau, according to the monograph, 
includes “all definitely created subdivisions of school systems 
which have one or more of the following functions; activities in 
relation to research and statistics, mental and educational meas- 
urements, child welfare and classification, experimental and 
research work, or any other functions, either of conducting in- 
vestigations or of directing investigational activities of others.” 

The directors of research in a majority of the cases devote 
full time to the work. The educational experience ranges from 
four to forty-five years, the median is thirteen and five-tenths 
years. This experience compares favorably with that of mem- 
bers of the administration staff. The majority of the directors of 
research have a doctorate or a masters degree of comparatively 
recent date. (Median 7.2 years.) The average salary is $4,000. 
The median salary budget of $6,700 and $2,000 operating budget 
are allowed. 

Since research is merely described and not defined, so too 
the question, What is educational research? remains unanswered. 
The research bureaus perform a variety of functions ranging 
from, “Administer achievement and mental tests”—91.4 per cent 
and “answer questionnaires for the school system”—87.1 per cent 
to “provide adult education”—4.3 per cent and “conduct Amer- 
icanization service’”—1.4 per cent. 

Bureaus are most frequently authorized to conduct investiga- 
tions relating to standardized examinations and achievement 
tests and to the promotion, failure, classification, retardation 
and elimination of pupils. The least frequently authorized 
studies deal with employment service, the clerical staff, libraries, 
supervision of instruction, student personnel and vocational 
guidance. 

The results of many of these investigations may never appear 
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beyond the confines of the research laboratory. Of the 1,116 re- 
search studies carried on 1929-1930 (50 per cent of them re- 
lating to secondary education) , 586 were mimeographed, 81 were 
printed, and 11 were published in periodicals. 

Two reasons suggest themselves for this lack of publicity. 
A statistical study being of interest to a particular school system, 
the results did not warrant publishing, or, perhaps the more 
logical, the operating budget did not allow for printing costs. 

Coordination of research activities has not reached the stage 
where useless duplication of studies has been avoided. Some 
attempt is made by research bureaus to exchange plans of attack 
on a problem or the results of an investigation. State depart- 
ments of education and state teachers’ associations are mentioned 
as well qualified to carry out the program of coordination. 

To date twenty-one monographs have been published. When 
all have been issued, they will constitute an objective portrait 
of secondary education in the United States. In subsequent 
issues of the Review some of the more important studies will be 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
FATHER FITZGERALD: DISTINGUISHED SCHOOL AUTHORITY 


The Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, 8.T.L., permanent rector 
of St. John’s Church in Middletown, Connecticut, died Monday, 
January 22. Death was due to pneumonia, which followed a 
severe cold contracted several days previously. For the past 
few years he had been in poor health owing to a heart ailment. 
Funeral services were held at St. John’s Church on Thursday, 
January 25, with the Most Rev. John J. Nilan, D.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese, officiating. The eulogy was pronounced by the 
Rev. Matthew F. Brady, pastor of St. Rita’s Church in Hamden, 
Connecticut. 

Father Fitzgerald was very widely known and highly esteemed 
throughout the diocese. For many years he held the position 
of diocesan supervisor of schools and it was largely through his 
efforts that the parochial school system of the State was raised 
to its present high standard. In educational circles, he was 
recognized as an authority. He was in constant demand as a 
speaker at the various conferences held throughout the country 
by Catholic educators. The syllabus of studies now followed 
in the parish schools of Connecticut is the fruit of his labor. His 
enforced retirement from school work because of failing health 
was deeply lamented on all sides. 

The deceased was a native of Kilmoyley, Kerry, Ireland, 
where he was born on May 9, 1876. He was in early boyhood 
when his parents came to this country and settled in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. He received his elementary education at St. Mary’s 
School in Waterbury, passing thence to St. Charles’ College, 
Ellicott City, Maryland, for the pursuit of the classics. He 
made his studies in philosophy and theology at the Grand 
Seminary in Montreal, Canada, and was ordained at St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, Hartford, on July 26, 1904, by Bishop Tierney. Fol- 
lowing ordination he spent two years in post-graduate work at 
The Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

On August 1, 1906, he was assigned as curate at the Sacred 
Heart Church in Bridgeport. In addition to his duties there, 
he acted as assistant superintendent of the parochial schools 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. Patrick J. McCormick. About 
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two years later when Dr. McCormick accepted a professorship 
at the Catholic University, Father Fitzgerald was given full 
charge of the diocesan schools. He subsequently removed his 
headquarters from Bridgeport to St. Thomas’ Seminary in Hart- 
ford. In the Autumn of 1919 he retired from school work and 
was made pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Mystic. Five years 
later he was advanced to the pastorate of St. Mary’s, Milford, 
and on November 7, 1931, was named permanent rector of St. 
John’s, Middletown. 


QUOTATIONS OF INTEREST 


Do We Need a National Secretary of Education with a Seat in 
the Cabinet? 


“The proposal to create a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the Cabinet, with large appropriations under his 
control to be expended in the various states, has been before the 
Congress in one form or another for years. The measure is being 
pressed again at the present time. No other question likely to 
come before the Congress has greater significance for the govern- 
ment and for the people of the United States than this proposal. 
It is important for the people of the United States in the first 
place to understand the effect of such a measure, if enacted into 
law, upon the national and state governments, upon public educa- 
tion and upon public-school teachers themselves; and in the 
second place, to understand the source whence this pressure upon 


the Congress comes. 
I 


“The movement to place a Secretary of Education in the Cabi- 
net and to give him, through appropriations from the general 
government, a commanding influence over public education is 
primarily a question of statesmanship, not of education, for the 
reason that the proposed arrangement would profoundly affect 
the structure of our government. 

“The Constitution, under which we have had nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years of national life, draws a clear line of respon- 
sibility in respect to both national and state authority. Educa- 
tion is a province of the state and of its local divisions. To place 
at the head of a division of the national government the power 
to subsidize, and therefore to control local education throughout 
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all the states of the Union is to surrender completely our concep- 
tion of government. Such authority vested in the central govern- 
ment would be the most powerful machinery that could be devised 
for bending the beliefs and the convictions of all the communi- 
ties to the purpose and the will of a central autocratic power. 
Wherever such power to educate has been entrusted to a central 
authority, local initiative and personal freedom have disappeared. 
Even religion, in a state-controlled system of education, can be 
bent to the purposes of the state. 

“Prussia is a notable example of what happens under such a 
regime. Under the guiding hand of Bismarck the whole school 
system of Prussia became an agency for training the German 
youth to an ideal in which the Kaiser and the Reich became the 
supreme objects of national devotion. Even religion was blended 
in the school with blind obedience to the head of the state. War 
became the national ideal, and the state trained its youth to this 
ideal. If there be any field of human effort in which the principle 
of local self-government should rule, it is in the field of public 
education. 

“A more striking example of the use of the school system to 
train the youth of a nation to a warlike conception of its mission 
is found in the Germany of today. The school system of the 
third Reich is being used to train the whole youth of the nation 
to the ideal of its war mission. 

“A favorite argument put forward in behalf of the grandiose 
scheme for a national Secretary of Education for the United 
States, with a seat in the Cabinet, lies in the assertion that it is 
necessary to equalize educational opportunities throughout the 
whole country. This sentimental appeal has brought to the sup- 
port of the plan some eloquent advocates in the endowed uni- 
versities. The cry to equalize educational opportunity through- 
out the Union is a tempting plea for the educational orator. 

“There is nothing in this plea. It would be both impossible and 
unwise to undertake to equalize educational facilities throughout 
the Union, and this plea entirely ignores a consideration vital 
to the cultural life of the country today. It is this: 

“Formal education in our country in the last generation has 
gone through a period of inflation comparable to some of the 
processes of business inflation. Schools of every grade, from ele- 
mentary school to the university, have sought to teach too many 
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subjects in a superficial and demoralizing fashion. The typical 
graduate of our higher schools does not write or speak his own 
language correctly, nor reason through the simpler processes of 
arithmetic, nor read good literature. What we need first of all, 
in every state of the Union, is a return to that ideal of teaching 
which shall make for simplicity, sincerity, and thoroughness. 
The acquiring of a sound education lies in training the habits 
and the powers of the mind. This is to be begun by learning a 
few subjects thoroughly, not by sampling many subjects. The 
attempt to equalize education throughout the Union would mean 
a continuation of the process of educational inflation in which 
the true aims of education are either lost or obscured and all 
schools are forced to the uniform type of textbook education. 

“The plan to regiment education from Washington is not only 
contrary to the spirit and letter of our Constitution, but contrary 
to the fundamental conception upon which education in every 
state should stand, namely, sincere and thorough work by the 
pupil in a school provided by a self-respecting state and com- 
munity. 


II 


“The pressure upon the Congress to create a national Depart- 
ment of Education, with a Secretary in the Cabinet, comes from 
the organized teachers and officials of the public schools them- 
selves. 

“The National Education Association of the United States was 
incorporated, under a special act of Congress, in 1906, to succeed 
the National Educational Association, incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia in 1886, which had itself suc- 
ceeded the National Teachers Association, organized in 1857. 
These three names mark notable steps in the history and develop- 
ment of the organization. When the National Teachers Associa- 
tion was organized seventy-six years ago, the tax-supported sys- 
tem of schools, including the state universities, was struggling 
for recognition. The older colleges were then the strong centers 
of educational influence. The National Teachers Association 
brought together teachers from all educational agencies, including 
both colleges and secondary schools, and without distinction as 
to whether the teacher came from a tax-supported or an endowed 
institution. For many years the National Teachers Association 
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and its successor, the National Educational Association, remained 
the representative of all teachers, and its meetings constituted 
the most interesting forum for the discussion of educational ques- 
tions. But as time went on the membership of the Association 
was drawn more and more from teachers and administrative offi- 
cers of tax-supported schools and colleges. Its meetings were 
still addressed by teachers from other colleges and universities, 
but the Association became gradually an organ of the teachers 
and officers in tax-supported schools. There was no reason why 
such an agency should not exist and contribute in significant 
fashion to the progress and improvement of our public educa- 
tion. But gradually, as happens so frequently in all organiza- 
tions, the organization ran away with the fundamental purpose 
for which it was created. When the Association received its 
special charter from Congress in 1906, it established its main 
office in Washington and in due time it formed a “Legislative 
Division” (ordinarily known in Washington as a lobby). Since 
that day the National Education Association of the United 
States, through its Legislative Division, has steadily pressed to 
secure legislation that would give the general government a strong 
hand in determining the educational programs of the various 
states in return for appropriations from the general government 
to be spent in the states under the direction of a Secretary of 
Education in the Cabinet. 

“In 1924 the National Education Association of the United 
States caused to be introduced a bill known as the Sterling-Reed 
Bill. It might have been called with entire justice the Teachers 
Bonus Bill, for it included a huge grant to be available ‘in public 
elementary and secondary schools for the partial payment of 
teachers’ salaries.’ 

“So energetic was the lobby of the National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States in pushing this bill that no one might 
criticize it without being branded an enemy of the public schools. 
In one of its circulars the Legislative Division printed with 
approval this statement: “The Sterling-Reed Education Bill in 
the present Congress is likely to be the test of loyalty or dis- 
loyalty to the public schools of the United States. What the 
attempt to land tea at the Boston docks was to England, what 
the Dred Scott decision was to slavery, what the sinking of the 
Maine was to Spain, what the sinking of the Lusitania was to 
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Germany, the defeat of the Education Bill is liable to be to all 
anti-public school interests.’ The ‘Education Bill’ here referred 
to was the Sterling-Reed Bill. It carried an appropriation for 
one hundred million dollars ‘available in public elementary and 
secondary schools for the partial payment of teachers’ salaries’— 
in other words, ‘adjusted compensation’ for public-school teach- 
ers after the manner of the bonus bill. 

“This bill was defeated, but the Legislative Division of the 
National Education Association has remained on the job, and the 
proposal to create a Secretary of Education in the Cabinet with 
large powers and to place in his hands moneys to be experded 
in the various states will appear before Congress whenever there 
is a prospect of its success. 

“The demoralization that the passage of euch legislation would 
work amongst the teachers of the public schools is beyond esti- 
mation. Thousands of public-school teachers would, under such 
a dispensation, be in hot pursuit of their congressmen. What 
this sort of pressure would do to the public treasury would make 
the advocates of the soldiers bonus seem modest in comparison. 

“This is not the American conception of government or of edu- 
cation. Americans are not ready to surrender the ideal of liberty 
upon which our government was founded.”—Henry S. PrircHert, 
President-Emeritus, in the Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
President and of the Treasurer, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The establishment of a child research center at the Catholic 
University of America, which would combine and coordinate 
the work and effort now being expended by several departments 
and instructors and result in the formation of an advisory body 
of recognized authorities, has been authorized by the Most Rev. 
James H. Ryan, rector of the university. Research in child 
developments have been conducted independently for several 
years by the Rev. Dr. J. Edward Rauth, of the Department of 
Psychology, and the Rev. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, of the 
Department of Sociology, but of late they have been brought 
into close contact by the expanding scope of their respective 
fields, conducting their researches and publishing the results 


jointly. This pooling of interests is expected to expedite work 
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in child studies which is in the forefront of current social prob- 
lems because of conditions arising from the present economic 
condition of the country. All phases touching upon the problem 
will be included in the work of the Center and each will be 
represented by at least one councillor. The present set-up in- 
cludes representation in the psychological, sociological, religious, 
clinical, institutional, pediatrical, genetical, and educational fields. 
The studies and work connected with the Child development 
Center will be carried out under the directions of Drs. Rauth 
and Furfey in close cooperation with the heads of the related 
departments in the university .... On April 1 the affiliated 
tuberculosis associations of the United States will launch a 
“Health Recovery Campaign” to emphasize to the public the 
benefits they receive from an efficient health department, and 
to stimulate them to demand adequate health service. The 
reason for this educational effort is that during the depression 
health departments throughout the country were not only the 
first to feel the axe of retrenchment, but had a deeper bite taken 
out of their budgets than any other municipal department. 
Many are today operating on dangerously low budgets. Now 
that reconstruction ia the order of the day, persons and organiza- 
tions interested in public health feel that the health department 
should be the first to feel its benefits . . . . The Catholic Forum 
under the auspices of the Toledo Teachers’ College is presenting 
during Lent a series of five lectures in the Central Catholic High 
School of Toledo. The series includes: State Aid for All Free 
Schools by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Macelwane; Catholic Prin- 
ciples and the New Deal by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan; The 
Catholic Doctrine on Birth Control by Rev. Dr. John A. O’Brien; 
Need There Be War? by Professor Edward J. Eggl; and The 
Threat in Sterilization by Rev. Vincent Kelly, S.J... .. “Rip Van 
Winkle,” Washington Irving’s famous classic of the Catskills, will 
be presented at the National Theater, Washington, D. C., Satur- 
day morning, March 10. This is the fifth play in the Children’s 
Theater Series presented under the auspices of the Women’s In- 
ternational League. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Psychologia, by Gerard Esser. Techny, Illinois: Society of the 

Divine Word, 1931. Pp. xvii+515. 

This handbook is really a course in psychology for the clerics 
of the Society of the Divine Word at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Techny, Ill. The author states that psychology is a philosophical 
science of the soul. It is a philosophical discipline which is 
primarily concerned with vegetative, sensitive, and rational life. 
However, psychology, strictly speaking, is now restricted to the 
field of psychic life, consequently it is not concerned with the 
plant kingdom, but only with the animal kingdom, including 
man. Thus the writer defines psychology as the science which 
investigates psychical properties and operations and infers from 
them the nature and the ultimate causes of animals. He gives a 
twofold division of psychology, empirical and metaphysical. 
There are two principal groups of psychical functions, the lower 
common to all animals and the higher, the rational, proper to 
man. Therefore the work is divided into two books of which 
the first treats of sensitive psychology and the second of rational 
psychology. 

The first part of the book must be regarded as a sort of pro- 
paedeutic to the rest of the whole volume; it simply is not 
philosophy, it only furnishes a foundation of facts from which 
ulterior inferential knowledge is sought. The second part of the 
first book, “On the Nature of the Sensitive Principle,” is more 
apt to engage the attention of philosophers. Father Esser holds 
that this sensitive principle is a permanent substance. However, 
the animal soul does not subsist in itself, but in a body; therefore 
it ceases to exist at the death of the organism. We observe that 
he sides with Scotus and Suarez when he teaches that every sensi- 
tive soul is divisible. Certainly this view is preferable, for it is 
more in harmony with facts, especially recent facts. The animal 
soul originates by generation, even new species arise in this fash- 
ion; hence one need not postulate a direct intervention of the 
Deity to account for the appearance of a new species. 

The second book is philosophy in the strict sense of the word; 
that is, philosophy of the mind. Here the author examines the 
various psychical activities which are held to be superior; namely, 
the rational activities of which the subject is the human soul. 
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We notice that Professor Esser rejects the theory of innate ideas. 
He is an adherent of the Aristotelian and Thomistic doctrine 
of the origin of the contents of consciousness through the senses. 
He also rejects the old theory of divine illumination of the 
Neoplatonists, Augustine, and Bonaventura. He refutes On- 
tologism and Traditionalism. He establishes the freedom of the 
will of man and declines to accept determinism. He advances_ 
the tenet of the substantiality of the soul, which, he admits, is 
generally discarded by the philosophers of today. The author 
upholds the unity of the soul’ and refuses to admit the doctrine 
of the plurality of forms, even successive forms, affirming that 
the one, simple, spiritual human soul does not originate by gen- 
eration, but by God’s immediate creation. This, he declares, 
is the sententia communissima of modern representatives of 
Scholasticism. Psycho-physical parallelism is eliminated, for 
the author is a protagonist of the Thomistic teaching of the 
human composite of two incomplete substances forming one 
complete substance and nature; i.e., human personality. Ac- 
knowledging the possibility of the evolution of the human body 
from that of some lower forms, he teaches that the same cannot 
be held of the human soul. The final chapter of the book treats 
of the destiny of man. The writer gives the classical arguments 
for the immortality of the soul of man and points the reason- 
ableness of Christ’s teaching of the resurrection of the body. 

In conclusion we must express our appreciation of the author’s 
efforts to give due recognition to the most recent acquisitions of 
the natural sciences. His is the most modern textbook of this 
kind which has come to our hands. The appearance of Father 
Esser’s Psychology has rendered older treatises on this subject 
more or less obsolete. We venture to suggest that a carefully 
selected and classical bibliography would notably increase the 
usefulness of the manual. 

J. J. Rowsreckt. 
Department of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth Grahame. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Price, $1. 


Here is an old friend in new dress, an old friend notable be- 
cause, as the years pass, it becomes more and more a classic 
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for children. Scribner’s are asking but one dollar for this fresh 
and attractive edition of Kenneth Grahame’s charmingly written 
tale of Mole, Rat, and company. Children are still fascinated 
by the gay and colorful adventures of the jolly fellows; adults 
find Grahame slyly amusing and his story a beguiling thing 
never overdone. The Ernest Shepard illustrations add consider- 
ably to one’s enjoyment of the text; they are consistently in 
the spirit of the author, imaginative and distinguished. 
Joun S. Kennepy. 


Religion and Living, by Brother Ernest, C.S.C., Ph.B. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1933. Paper, pp. 107. Price, 
50 cents. 

Brother Ernest’s book bears all the earmarks of the author’s 
practical experience in teaching boys to live their religion. The 
reader realizes throughout that the author is not discussing 
theories but is recording the results of classroom experience. 
Hence the usefulness of the book for all teachers of religion. 
Would that all teachers of this most important subject would 
make the same effort as did the author in the beginning of every 
school-year to obtain first-hand information of the problems con- 
fronting his pupils. Here is his excellent method. On the second 
day of school, he passed out sheets of paper containing the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. How often did you receive Holy Communion during August? 

2. Why didn’t you go oftener? 

3. What do you consider the dominant sin in boys of your age? 

4. For how long do you believe a boy of your age remains in the 
state of grace after a good confession? 

. What could the teacher do to make you a better Catholic? 

. Would you be ready to die in your present spiritual condi- 
tion? 

_ 7. Is confession a “torture” or is it “welcomed by you”? 


No signatures were to be appended to the papers, and the boys 
were told that, if they feared the teacher would recognize their 
writing, they. might print the answers or even refuse to answer the 
questions at all. In the ten years that the author used this 
method of approach, he has never found any boy the least un- 
willing to correspond with the teacher. The tabulation of the 
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results brought many a surprise for the teacher. However, the 
students’ answers suggested live topics for class discussion and 
revealed the reasons why our young people are not practicing 
their religion as they should. But once the reasons are discovered 
and the corresponding causes remedied, the teacher will find a 
most gratifying response to God’s grace. For instance, the 
author reports excellent results from the method he describes on 
pages 15 to 16 for dealing with the subject of holy purity. 

While so small a book could, of course, not attempt to give a 
complete course in religion, still there are regrettable lacunae in 
the treatment of the important subject of vocation. The author 
rightly brings up the subject, but takes too narrow a view of the 
field. In fact, the term vocation is used rather loosely. On page 
65, vocation is used to mean one’s “life-work,” in the sense of 
one’s trade or profession. The author then proceeds to give ex- 
cellent advice for choosing one’s trade or profession. On page 
74ff., the author deals with vocation in what he calls the restricted 
sense of the term; namely, as referring to the priesthood or the 
religious life. Brother Ernest believes that, “because teachers 
and pupils alike are so well acquainted with the priesthood,” he 
need give but small space to the subject, and forthwith devotes 
nine pages to the subject of a Brother’s vocation. Though it is 
high time that our Brothers should come into their own and re- 
ceive adequate treatment at the hands of all who touch on the 
matter of vocation, still the present treatment would seem to 
over-emphasize this particular subject. Probably less than 2 
per cent of the average high school class of boys will ever become 
Brothers, and why should the vocation of the vast majority be 
ignored in the present book? Though the reviewer examined 
Religion and Living thoroughly, he found no mention at all of 
the subject of marriage, and this in a book intended to show how 
religion is to be taught to high school seniors! If this neglect of 
the vital subject is typical of the treatment given to marriage in 
our Catholic high schools, we need not be surprised at the gross 
ignorance of the ideals of Christian marriage that is so common 
among our laity. 

To remedy this situation the subject of vocation should be 
treated adequately first in its broad sense, as the Rev. Dr. John 
M. Cooper does so well in the fourth volume of Religion Outlines 
for Colleges (pp. 46ff.). In this broad sense, vocation means one 
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of the following three callings: 1) celibacy within the priesthood 
or the religious life; 2) marriage; 3) single life in the world, with, 
commonly, some business or profession. The majority of the 
pupils will marry and much attention should consequently be 
given to the vital problem of inculcating the ideals of Christian 
marriage. 
M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Medal Stories, by the Daughters of Charity, St Joseph’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. Four volumes. Lynchburg, Va.: 
Brown-Morrison Co. 

It was the famous Catholic educationist, Joseph Kellner, who 
said: “Tell me a story so that I may see what kind of teacher 
you are.” Measured by this standard, the Authors of Medal 
Stories must be excellent teachers since their stories, both in con- 
tent and form, are mostly of a high order. Their stories range 
over a wide field in history as well as in geography, and deal with 
manners and customs of different nationalities and different ages 
in a new and fascinating way. Though the stories are, for the 
most part, based on fact, they still have all the charms of fairy 
tales. A further merit is that the stories are of the character 
building type in that they are chiefly based on the biographies of 
Catholic heroes and heroines—God’s saints. Quite often, 
too, the stories are used effectively to teach Christian doctrine 
in an interesting and entertaining way. In form the technique 
of the modern short story is well utilized. Books One and Two 
have been checked by the Gates Vocabulary of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

With all these merits, the Medal Stories have richly deserved 
the large market they have found as supplementary readers in 
our Catholic schools. But the present price of the books—one 
dollar per volume—has prevented their still wider use. To make 
the books available to the largest public possible, a new edition 
is now being prepared in seven volumes to be known as the 
Rainbow Edition since each of the seven groups of stories will 
be bound in one of the seven colors of the rainbow. This new 
edition will be offered for sale in all ten-cent stores throughout 


the United States. 
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Since new illustrations are to be prepared for the Rainbow 
Edition, we trust that the few mistakes made in the first edition 
will be corrected in the revision. There should be a careful check- 
up so that there be no contradiction between the text and the 
illustrations. In the present edition, for instance, in Book Two, 
on p. 30, the text speaks of two lions while the accompanying 
illustration shows only one. In the same book on p. 51, St. Boni- 
face is described as a Bishop while the illustration presents him 
in a trapper’s outfit, with a halo around his head. On p. 87 of 
Book Four there is a reference to the brown habit of the Fran- 
ciscan priest, but the illustration on p. 86 depicts him as wearing 
a black cassock. 

The text should likewise be carefully revised for the new edi- 
tion. In the Preface to Book One, the authors rightly promise 
true stories to the little ones. Children if asked to choose between 
a beautiful and a true story, will invariably call for the true 
story. Even if they let the fairy tale pass as a true story, it is 
obvious that their desire to hear what is true betokens their crav- 
ing for something positive, something more than a mere fable. 
Hence to inculcate the lesson of truth-telling, it is hardly advis- 
able to repeat the hoary fable of George Washington’s hatchet 
and the cherry tree, as is done on p. 57 of Book Two. Nor is it 
desirable to encourage our teachers to decorate the school- 
room windows with hatchets for George Washington’s birthday 
as is shown in the picture facing p. 44. The story of “The Best 
Deed,” in Book One, offers an instance of what the late Dr. 
Shields was wont to excoriate as “pig morality”: offering a prize 
for a good deed. In the story the children have been told to pre- 
pare for Confirmation by doing things to please Our Lord, and 
the teacher concludes her appeal: “The boy or girl who does the 
best deed before Confirmation Day will have this beautiful 
statue. The day before Confirmation each one of you must bring 
me a little letter. In the letter you must tell me your good deed. 
You must not tell any one else what it is. Only God must know.” 

In Book Three, on p. 11, we are told that “Joseph was grey- 
haired, but his bride was very young. I think she was about 
fifteen.” There is no warrant either in Scripture or in tradition 
for so great a discrepancy in the ages of Mary and Joseph. In 
the same book the Christmas tree is traced back to St. Boniface, 
who died in 755. However, in Vol, III of the Catholic Encyclo- 
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pedia (p. 728) Father Cyril C. Martindale, S.J., informs us that 

“the Christmas tree was first definitely mentioned in 1605 at 

Strasburg, and introduced into France and England in 1840 

only.” 

. Feuix M. Kirscu, 0.M.Cap. 

Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Christian Life and Worship: A Religion Text for Colleges. Rev. 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co. 1933. Pp. 379. 


$2.00. 


This text centers around the element of worship in religion. 
It is a pedagogical presentation of the full meaning of the Mys- 
tical Body and of corporate prayer.. The first four chapters deal 
with the nature of our life in Christ. Then follow twelve chapters 
on natural urgings to worship, their perfection in the Christian 
religion, and the manner in which Christians felt their social 
unity through the Mass, Communion and prayer with Christ. 
Eleven chapters are allotted to the Sacraments, the rite of each 
one being given, and to the sacramentals and, finally, to the man- 
ner in which all things are united in Christ. 

The illustrations and reproductions are excellent. The topics 
for discussion and the readings are pertinent. The format of the 
text is attractive. But there is no index. 

The reviewer wishes to commend this book very highly. By 
pointing out what seem to him minor deficiencies he does not wish 
to detract from the general excellence of Father Ellard’s work. 
But enthusiasm for the liturgical movement sometimes leads one 
to generalize too readily. 

In Chapter V, when dealing with sacrifice, such phrases as 
“agreed by all peoples,” “its universality among men,” should be 
toned down somewhat to meet the evidence. In treating of the 
origin and nature of sacrifice Catholics may proceed along two 
lines. Either, as the Abbot Vonier suggests, they can derive their 
notions of sacrifice from the use which God commanded the Jews 
to make of it in the Old Testament, or they can deduce them from 
the evidence offered by anthropologists. But in showing how the 
Christian religion corresponds to man’s natural tendencies we 
must be careful not to leave the impression that our faith is built 
on human evidence. Father Ellard seems to make much of the 
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universality of certain practices among all men. If so, his state- 
ments are too loose. Father W. Schmidt holds that sacrifice is 
not universal, though nearly so. The first form of sacrifice seems 
to have been the first-fruit offering, and this was very commonly 
made to the Supreme Being. Blood sacrifices came later; and 
they were by no means always connected with the idea of 
consciousness of guilt. Again, a code has not always followed 
from a creed in the history of religion. Religion and morality 
were not always connected. Neither is it true, as Father Ellard 
says (p. 194), that sacrifice always implies a banquet. There 
were different types of sacrifice even among the Jews. 

It is questionable whether Father Ellard gives the right expla- 
nation of why sacrificial-mindedness was lost. Besides the 
changes in aspects of Catholic piety, we have to account for 
modern indifference toward religion in general, we must expose 
the concept of self-sufficiency. 

On p. 2 the statement that the environment of our first parents 
“supported them without work on their part” seems to conflict 
with Genesis, ii, 15. On p. 190, did the elevation of the Host at 
Mass come about through a desire to “see the consecrated Spe- 
cies,” or was it due to an effort to combat the effects of the teach- 
ing of Berengarius? On p. 212, is it historically correct to give 
credit to the singing of the Psalms for the conversion of Augus- 
tine rather than to St. Ambrose and to Scripture as read by 
Augustine? On pp. 84-85 one wonders about the advisability of 
making an addition of the Kingship cycle to the ecclesiastical 
calendar. Does not this chart throw Pentecost into the back- 
ground, and, incidentally, the work of the Holy Ghost? Through- 
out the book the emphasis is on Christ’s mediatorial office, on 
the worship of God through Christ. The author thereby leaves 
the impression of not reconciling the dominant tone of the book 
with the emphasis in the chart. 

Aside from these minor defects the reviewer believes that no 
teacher of religion should be without this work. No educated 
Catholic should be deprived of it; no home should lack it. The 
style is attractive and makes easy reading. The concept of the 
Mystical Body is fundamental to the teaching of religion. We 
have all bemoaned the over-intellectualism of religion teaching. 
In this book the appeal is to the heart as well as to the head. 
Its value lies in the unity which it will put into the reader’s life. 
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Catholic education is the attempt to train students to co-operate 
with grace in such a manner as to bring their abilities and their 
faculties to the noblest development for the glorification of God 
and the good of one’s neighbor. This text book is both educa- 
tional and Catholic. It will aid students to become Christ-minded. 
It is a great advance in Catholic education when a reviewer can 
honestly recommend a book not only as a textbook but as a 
superb piece of spiritual literature and as an excellent treatise on 
the higher aspects of Catholic education. 
W. H. Russet. 

Department of Religion, 

The Catholic University of America. 
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